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MEMOIRS  of  tke  Right  Honourable 
RICHARD  RIGBr,  Efq;  Pay 
viajier  of  the  Artny^  and  a  Member 
of  his  Majejiy*!  tnoji  honourable  Privy 
Council. 

Richard  rigby,  Efq;  was 

the  eldeft  fon  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  of  confiderable  fortune  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  ;  we  are  not  able  to 
afcerrain  the  cxadl  time  when  he 
was  born  ;  but,  from  various  circuin- 
ftances,  we  conjedfure  it  was  about 
the  year  1720.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr  Rigby  came  into  pofleflion 
of  an  eftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  when  he  was  too  young 
to  know  how  to  manage  it,  and  being 
naturally  of  a  generous  difpofition, 
fond  of  company  and  good  cheer, 
and  remarkable  for  his  hofpitality,  if 
we  miftake  not,  in  a  few  years,  his 
fortune  was  dillipated  in  that  falhio- 
nable  manner  which  is  too  often  adop¬ 
ted  by  young  gentlemen.  To  enume¬ 
rate  his  expenlive  amufements  would 
be  needlefs  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  he  indulged  himfelf  in  every  gra¬ 
tification  that  an  ample  fortune  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  purfue  ;  amongfi:  the  reft, 
however,  horfe-races,  and  the  clubs 
at  White’s  chocolate-houfe  in  St 
VoL.  LII, 


James’s-ftreet,  came  m  for  their  fliarc 
in  difburdeiiing  him  of  his  income. 

In  the  Parliament  fummoned  to 
meet  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1747,  we 
find  him  tor  the  firft  time  in  a  public 
charadter,  having  been  eledted  one  of 
the  reprefentatives  for  the  borough 
of  Sudbury  in  the  county  of  Siiltolk. 
And,  not  long  after,  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  incident  happened  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fuccefs  in 
public  life  as  a  courtier. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  having 
interpofed  with  his  authority  and  in- 
tereft  in  the  management  of  the  horfe- 
races  at  Litchfield,  in  fuch  a  partial 
manner,  as  to  give  great  offence  to 
many  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
fome  of  the  fubitantial  yeomanry, 
who  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefc 
races,  a  party  was  formed  to  take 
fome  fevere  revenge  upon  his  Grace, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  robuft, 
refolute  farmer.  Accordingly,  a  con¬ 
venient  opportunity  w^as  taken  in  the 
courfe  of  a  heat  to  furround  the 
Duke,  and  the  farmer,  without  any 
previous  notice,  began  to  horfe-w’hip 
him  unmercifully,  pretending  all  the 
I  time  not  to  know  him.  Unable  to 
endure  this  chafiifement,  or  in  any 
manner  to  refill  it,  he  flattered  him- 


who  immediately  replied,  that  if  his 
Majehy  would  be  pleafed  to  alii  the 
Duke  of  Bediord,  he  would  bs  able 
to  latisfy  him  better  than  any  other 
nobleman  in  his  court. 

The  intimacy  that  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Rigby  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  improved,  in  a  few 
years,  into  a  firm  friendlhip  and  at¬ 
tachment,  indilTcluble  by  any  other 
event  than  death  ;  and  as  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Duke  increafed 
at  court,  he  took  care  to  provide  in 
proportion  for  liis  near  and  dear  ally, 
who  had  like  wife  the  happinefs  to  be 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  Duchefs. 

A  new  Parliament  being  fiimmoned 
.to  meet  on  the  of  May  1754,  Mr 
Rigby  was  chofen  member  forTavif- 
tock  in  Devonfhire,  a  borough  which 
gives  the  title  of  Marquis. to  the  Dukes 
of  Bedford,  and  from  this  time  we 
are  to'  confider  him  as  a  member  in 
the  Bedford  party  and  intered  :  And 
in  every  fucceflive'Parliament  he  has 
been  conftantly  re-elefled  without 
oppofition  for  the  fame  borough. 

Fortune  began  to  Ihow’er  down  her 
favours  upon  him  in  the  year  1755, 

I  when  he  was  fird  put  upon  the  court 
lid,  being  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade.  In  I759>  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  being  then  l^ord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Mr  Rigby  was  made 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls  in  that  kingdom 
for  life,  and  Deputy- Ranger  of  the 
Phoenix-Park  at  Dublin.  Ii)  January 
1768,  he  w^as  appointed  Vice-Trea- 
furer  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  in  the  fame  year  was  made 
Paymadcr  General  of  the  forces,  one 
of  the  mod  lucrative  offices  under 
Government  in  time  of  war,  w'hich 
he  now  enjoys. 

Mr  Rigby  may  be  diled,  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  the  favourite  child 
of  fortune,  for  no  political  revolutions 
have  ever  affeeded  him  from  the  time 
of  his  fird  pi'ornotion,  and  being  a 
fingle  man,  he  has  neither  known  the 
troubles,  nor  the  tender  fenfations, 
fometimes  equally  didrefllng,  of  a  fa- 


do  not  know  me,  or  you  would  not 
dare  to  nfc  me  thus,'' — his  adverfary 
would  delifi,  but  in  vain,  for  he  dill 
kept  on  Jruhl?i/:g  hhriy  and  iiilided  that 
he  could  not  be  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
for  a  man  ol  his  rank  and  chara^der 
would  never  have  a(ded  as  he  had 
done.  It  is  unknown  to  wdiat  extre¬ 
mities  the  farmer  might  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  if  Mr  Rigby  had  mot  gene- 
roufly  down  to  his  adi dance  :  if  vi’c 
arc  rightly  informed,  he  was  a  per- 
fe<d  dranger  to  the  Duke  at  that 
time,  and  was  influenced  by  no  other 
motive  but  a  delicate  concern  for 
the  honour  of  a  Britifli  Peer,  who 
was  fuffering  one  of  the  greateft  in-, 
fults  that  could  poflibly  be  offered  to. 
a.  nobleman  of  his  elevated  rank.* 
With  the  greated  intrepidity  he  burd 
thro’  the  croud,  fell  upon  the  Duke’s 
antagonid,  retaliated  upon  the  poor 
farmer,  and  condudted  his  Grace  out 
f .  of  the  field. 

A  lervice  fo  effential,  and  perfor¬ 
med  atfo  critical  a  juiudure  by  a  dran¬ 
ger,  to  the  peril  of  his  owm  perfon, 
mud  have  mude  a  deep  impreflion  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  fmarting  under 
the  pain  of  a  fevere  chadifement,  and 
Ihocked  at  the  notoriety  and  infamy 
of  it.  We  diould  therefore  rather  ad¬ 
mire  than  be  adonifhed  at  the  Duke’s 
gratitude  to  his  deliverer.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  to  the  particulars  of 
his  Grace’s  friendlhip  for  Mr  Rigby, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
itory  was  circulated  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  occadoned  many  lampoons 
and  jfux  (Tefprits :  amongd  others, 
there  is  a  court  anecdote  related  of 
the  late  Lord  Chederfield.  Being  in 
the  prefence,  when  his  late  Majedy 
received  a  difpatch  from  Admiral 
Hawke,  in  which  that  gallant  com¬ 
mander  informed  the  Admiralty  that 
he  had  given  the  French  a  hearty 
drubbings  the  King,  who  did  not  un¬ 
derhand  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
ailced  Lord  Chederfield  to  explain  it, 
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tnily.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  credit  re¬ 
port,  this  lucky  gentiemaii  has  never 
encountered  forrow,  care,  or  dilap 
pointment.  The  Ainlhine  of  profpe- 
ricy,  and  the  emblems  of  an  eafy 
heart,  are  retulgeiit  upon  his  finding 
countenance  ;  whereon  are  alfo  pain¬ 
ted  in  glowing  colours,  the  marks  o) 
feillve  conviviality. 

Mr  Righy  is  one  of  the  oldeft 
members  of  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
having  had  a  feat  in  fix  Parliaments, 
and  his  condiicl  has  always  i)sen  uni¬ 
formly  refolute  and  lieaJy  in  the  fiip- 
port  ot  G:)vernmeiit.  He  fpeaks  but 
fel-lcm,  arid  is  no  orator  ;  but  he  al¬ 
ways  ddeoveis  Urong  natural  parts, 
delivers  Ids  fentiments  with  freedom, 
and  indulges  hiinfclt  in  a  vein  ol 
irony,  which  fomccimes  recalls  the 
good  humour  of  the  wanner  fpcakers 
when  they  have  gone  great  lengths  in 
their  declamations  aji^ainll;  each  other; 
in  the  midil  of  the  mo  l  acrimonious 
debate,  he  happily  introduces  feme 
jocular  aiiimadverlions  which  let  the 
Houfe  in  a  roar. 

Being  well  Ihilled  in  the  rules  and 
orders,  and  in  the  ufages  and  law  of 
Parliament,  he  is  generally  very  ac¬ 
curate  upon  queltions  of  order,  and 
great  deference  is  ihewn  to  his  opi¬ 
nion.  In  fine,  his  fraiiknefs  which 
feerns  to  fay,  “  I  care  for  nobody,  i 
no  not  I,”  joined  to  a  chearful,  good 
temper,  fecures  him  many  IrienJs  ; 
however,  it  mull  be  contelfed,  that 
the  infolence  of  profperity  now  and 
then  breaks  forth  in  his  Ipeeches. 
One  inftance  in  particular  is  on  re¬ 
cord.  When  the  debate  was  going 
on  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  the 
quetlion,  Whether  a  gallery  lliould 
be  built  for  the  accommodation  ot 
ftrangers  \  a  converfation  took  place 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  concer¬ 
ning  the  little  refpe6t  that  was  ihewn 
to  the  Members  of  that  Houle,  when 
they  chofe  to  hear  the  debates  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  It  was  faid,  there 
are  no  feats,  nor  any  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  feparate  us  from  other  ftran- 


gers ;  and  Mr  Rigby  complained 
that  he  had  been  crowded  in  behind 
the  bar  amongll  pick- pockets  ;  tliis 
happened  upon  a  memorable  occafion, 
when  the  late  Lari  ot  Chatham  made 
his  lall  fpctch,  and  the  bar  was  Iq- 
deed  remarkably  crowded  ;  but  there 
were  perfous  in  that  crowd  vvhofe 
rank  and  fortune  far  exceeded  Mr 
Rigby’s  ;  others  of  fuperior  abilities, 
and  many  \vhofe  churaders  were  equal 
to  his.  One  of  thefe  wittily  retorted 
in  the  public  news-papers,  that  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  been  hemmed 
in  by  pick-pockets  below  the  bar  of 
the  Ploufe  ol  Lords,  till  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  Mr  Rigby  in  the  otiier 
Houfe  ;  and  then  he  recolkcled  that 
lie  had  been  very  much  crowded  aiul 
jollied  by  the  Payuiajter  of  the  Fereejf 
who  llood  next  to  him. — Indepen¬ 
dent  of  fnch  rude  fillies  as  this,  he  is 
a  fair  and  found  reafoner,  and  is  ad¬ 
mired  even  by  his  opponents. 

Mr  Rigby  in  his  perfon  is  tall,  and 
rather  corpulent  ;  he  has  tiie  appea¬ 
rance  of  a  robuft  conltiiulion,  but  he 
wears  the  afpec^  of  a  declining  good 
liver. 

The  Pfnmvlfss  P.lgk  IMACI-,  or  the 
Motley lefe  PtrumhuLition  of  John 
dkiylor,  into  Scotland,  [P-  40.] 

I  QW  the  day  before  1  came  from 
I  Kdenborough,  1  w’ent  to  Lceth, 
wliere  I  tound  my  long  approved  and 
alfured  good  friend  M alter  Benjamin 
Johnfon,  at  one  Malter  John  Stuart’s 
houfe:  1  thanke  him  tor  his  great 
kindnelfe  towards  me ;  for,  at  my 
taking  leave  of  him,  he  gave  me  a 
piece  of  gold  of  two  and  twenty  lliil- 
lings,  to  drink  his  health  in  England. 
And  withall,  willed  me  to  remember 
his  kind  commendations  to  all  his 
friends  ;  fo,  with  a  friendly  farewell, 

1  left  him  as  well,  as  I  hope  never  to 
fee  him  in  a  worfe  ellate  ;  for  he  is 
amongll:  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
that  knowe  his  true  worth,  and  their 
owne  honours,  where,  with  much 


towne  of  Dunbarr  with  mee,  where 
ten  Scottifh  pints  of  wine  were  con- 
fumed,  and  brought  to  nothing  for  a 
farewell :  there  at  Mailer  James  Bay- 


fpefliVe  love,  he  is  worthily  enter¬ 
tained. 

So  leaving  Lceth,  I  returned  to 
Edenborough,  and  within  the  port 
or  gate,  called  the  Netherbowe,  I  dif- 
charged  my  pockets  of  all  the  money 
I  had;  and  as  I  came  pennileffe  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  that  citie  at  my  firll 
comming  thither,  fo  now  at  my  de¬ 
parting  from  thence,  I  came  monney- 
lefle  out  of  it  againe;  having  in  com¬ 
pany  to  convey  me  out,  certaine  gen¬ 
tlemen,  amongft  the  which  was  Ma¬ 
tter  James  Achefon,  laird  of  Gos- 
ford,  a  gentleman  that  brought  mee 
to  his  houfe,  where  with  great  enter- 
he  and  his  good  wife  did 


at  laft  my  want  perfuaded  my  man¬ 
ners  to  accept  of  this  w^orthy  gentle¬ 
man’s  undeferved  courtefie.  So  that 
night  he  brought  me  to  a  place  called 
Coberfpath,  where  wee  lodged  at  an 
inne,  the  like  of  which,  I  dare  fay,  is 
not  in  any  of  his  Majeftie’s  domini¬ 
ons.  And  for  to  Ihewe  my  thank- 
fulneffe  to  Mr  William  Arnet  and  his 
wife,  the  owners  thereof,  I  mull  ex- 
plaine  their  bountifull  entertainement 
of  guefts,  which  is  this  ; 

Suppofe  ten,  fifteene,  or  tw'cnty 
men  and  horfes  come  to  lodge  at 
their  houfe,  the  men  ihall  have  delh, 
tame  and  wdld-fowle,  filh,  with  all 
varictie  of  good  cheere  ;  good  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  welcome ;  and  the  horfes 
Ihall  want  neither  hay  or  provender ; 
and  at  the  morning  at  their  depar¬ 
ture,  the  reckoning  is  juft  nothing. 
This  is  this  w'orthy  gentleman’s  ufe, 
his  chiefe  delight  being  only  to  give 
ftrangers  entertainement  gratis  ;  and 
I  am  fure,  that  in  Scotland,  beyond 
Edenborough,  I  have  beene  at  houfes 
like  caftles  for  building  ;  the  mailer 
of  the  houfe  his  beaver  being  his  blue 
bonnet ;  one  that  will  weare  no  other 
Ihirts  but  of  the  ftaxe  that  growTS  on 
his  owne  ground,  and  of  his  wife’s, 
daughters’,  or  fervants’  fpinning  ; 
that  hath  his  ftockings,  hofe,  and  jer¬ 
kin  of  the  wooll  of  his  owne  ttieepes* 
backes ;  that  never  (by  his  pride  ot 
apparell)  caufed  mercer,  draper,  filke- 
man,  embroyderer,  or  haberdalher,  to 
breake  and  turne  bankerupt ;  and  yet 
this  plaine  home-fpunne  fellow  kcepes 
and  maintaiaes  thirty,  forty,  fifty  fei  - 


taineinent 
welcome  me. 

On  the  morrow  he  fent  one  of  his 
men  to  bring  me  to  a  place  called 
Adam,  to  Matter  John  Acmootye  his 
houfe,  one  of  the  Groonies  of  his 
Majeftie’s  Bcd-chamber ;  where,  with 
him  and  his  two  brethren,  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Mr  James  Acmootye,  I 


or  Canarie  facke.  The  lord  or  owner 
of  the  Bade  doth  profit  at  the  leaft 
two  hundred  pound  yeerly  by  thefe 
geefe  ;  the  Balfe  itfelfe  being  of  a 
great  height,  and  neere  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  compafte,  all  fully 
replenifhed  with  wildfowle,  having 
but  one  fmall  entrance  into  it,  with 
a  houfe,  a  garden,  and  a  chappell  in 
it ;  and  on  the  toppe  of  it  a  well  of 
pure  frefti  w^ater. 

From  Adam,  Matter  John  and 
Maftcr  James  Acmootye  ivcnt  to  the 
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vants,  or  perhaps  more,  every  day 
releeving  three  or  foure  fcore  poore 
peeple  at  his  gate;  and  befides  all  this, 
can  give  noble  entertainement  for 
foure  or  five  dayes  together,  to  five 
or  fixe  Earles  and  Lords,  befides 
Knights,  Gentlemen,  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  if  they  be  three  or  foure  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  horfe  of  them,  where 
they  fhall  not  onely  feede  but  feaft, 
and  not  feaft,  but  banket ;  this  is  a 
man  that  defires  to  know  nothing  fo 
much  as  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
King,  whofe  greateft  cares  are  to 
pra<ftife  the  workes  of  piety,  charity, 
and  hofpitality ;  he  never  ftudies  the 
confuming  art  of  fafiiionlelTe  failiions; 
he  never  tries  his  ftrength  to  bear 
foure  or  five  hundred  acres  on  his 
backe  at  once  ;  his  legs  are  alvvayes 
at  liberty,  not  being  fettered  with  gol¬ 
den  garters,  and  manacled  with  arti¬ 
ficial  rofes,  whofe  weight  (fornetime) 
is  the  reliques  of  fome  decayed  lord- 
fhlp.  Many  of  thefe  worthy  houfe- 
keepers  there  are  in  Scotland,  amongit 
fome  of  them  I  was  entertained ;  from 
whence  I  did  truely  gather  thefe 
aforefaid  obfervations. 

So  leaving  Coberfpath,  we  rode  to 
Barwicke,  where  the  worthy  old  fol- 
dier  and  ancient  knigkt.  Sir  William 
Bowyer,  made  me  welcome,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  his  will,  we  lodged  at  an 
inne,  where  Mr  James  Acmooty  paid 
all  charges  ;  but  at  Barwicke  there 
was  a  grievous  chance  hapned,  which 
I  thinke  not  fit  the  relation  to  be 
omitted. 

In  the  river  of  Tweed,  which 
runnes  by  Barwicke,  are  taken  by 
filhermen  that  dwell  there,  infinite 
numbers  of  frelh  falmons,  fo  that 
many  houfholds  and  families  are  re- 
leeved  by  the  profit  of  that  fifhing  ; 
but  (how  long  fince  I  know  not) 
there  was  an  order  that  no  man  or 
boy  whatfoever  Ihould  fifli  upon  a 
Sunday.  This  order  continued  long 
amongft  them,  till  fome  eight  or  nine 
wcekes  before  Michaelmas  laft,  on  a 
Sunday,  the  falmons  plaid  in  fuch 


great  aboundance  in  the  river,  that 
fome  ot  the  filhermen  (contrary  to 
God’s  law  and  their  owne  order), 
tooke  boates  and  nettes,  and  filhed 
three  hundred  falmon  ;  but  from  that 
time,  untill  Michaelmas- day,  that  I 
was  there,  which  was  nine  weekes, 
and  heard  the  report  of  it,  and  faw 
the  poore  people’s  lamentations,  they 
had  not  feene  one  lalmon  in  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  in  de- 
fpaire  that  they  fhould  never  fee  any 
more  there  ;  affirming  it  to  be  God’s 
judgement  upon  them  for  the  pro- 
phanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  thirtieth  of  September  we  rwde 
from  Barwicke  to  Belford,  from  Bel- 
ford  to  Anwicke,  and  next  day  from 
Anwicke  to  Newcallle,  where  I  found 
the  noble  knight,  Sir  Henry  Wither- 
ington  ;  who,  becaufe  I  would  have 
no  gold  nor  filver,  gave  mee  a  bay 
mare,  in  requltall  of  a  loafe  of  bread 
that  I  had  given  him  two  and  twenty 
yeeres  before,  at  the  iland  of  Flores, 
of  the  which  I  have  Ipokeii  before. 

I  overtooke  at  Newcallle  a  great 
number  of  my  worthy  friends,  which 
were  all  comming  fiu'  London,  name¬ 
ly,  Mailer  Robert  Hay,  and  Mailer 
David  Drummond,  where  I  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  Mr  Nicholas  Tempell’s 
houfe.  From  Newcallle  I  rode  with 
thofe  gentlemen  to  Durham,  to  Dar¬ 
lington,  to  Northallerton,  and  to  Top- 
cllffe  in  Ycrklhlre,  where  I  took  my 
leave  of  them,  and  would  needs  try 
my  pennilelfe  fortunes  by  my  felfc, 
and  fee  the  city  of  Yorke,  where  I 
was  lodged  at  my  right  worlhipfiill 
good  friend.  Mailer  Doctor  Hudfon, 
one  of  his  Mujellie’s  Chaplaiiics,  who 
went  with  mee,  and  Ihewed  mee  the 
goodly  Minfter  Church  there,  and  tlie 
moft  admirable,  rare- wrought,  ui;fc!- 
lowed  Cliapter-houfe. 

From  Yorke  I  rode  to  Doncadcr, 
where  my  horles  were  well  led  at  tlie 
Beare,  but  myfelfe  found  out  the  ho. 
nourable  knight,  Sir  Robert  Anltru- 
ther,  at  his  fa'her-in-lawts,  the  truely 
noble  Sir  Robert  Swift’s  hotiie,  hec 
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being  then  High  SheriiTe  of  Yorke- 
fliire,  where,  with  their  good  ladies, 
and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Sanquhar,  I  was  Hayed  two  nights 
and  one  day;  Sir  Robert  AnftruUier, 
(1  thanke  him),  not  only  paying  for 
iny  two  horfes'  meat,  but  at  my  de¬ 
parture,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  New- 
arke  upon  Trent,  twenty-eight  miles 
in  my  way,  where  Mafter  George 
Atkinfon,  mine  hod,  made  mee  as 
welcome  as  if  I  had  been  a  French 
Lord,  and  what  w^as  to  be  paid,  as  I 
called  for  nothing,  1  paid  as  much, 
and  left  the  reckoning,  with  many 
thanke^,  to  Sir  Robert  Anftruther. 

So  leaving  Ncw'arke,  with  another 
gentleman  that  overtooke  mee,  we 
came  at  night  to  Sramfor  1,  to  the 
(igne  of  the  Virginitie  (or  the  May- 
denhead),  where  I  delivered  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Sanquhar ;  which 
caufed  Mr  Bates  and  his  wifc^  being 
the  mader  and  miftreffe  of  the  houfe, 
to  make  mee  and  the  gentleman  that 
was  witJi  mee  great  cheere  for  no¬ 
thing. 

From  Stamford  the  next  day  \vce 
rode  to  Huntington,  where  we  lodged 
at  the  poft-mader’s  houie,  at  the 
figne  of  the  Crownc;  his  name  is 
Riggs.  Hi  was  iniormed  who  I 
was,  and  wherefore  I  undertooke  this 
my  pennileife  progrelTe  ;  wherefore  he 
came  up  to  our  chamber,  and  fupped 
with  us,  and  very  bountifully  called 
for  three  quarts  of  wine  and  fugar, 
and  foure  jugges  of  beere.  Fie"  did 
drinke  and  beginne  healths  like  a 
horie-lccch,  and  iwaliov/ed  downe  his 
cuppes  without  feeling,  as  if  he  had 
had  the  droplle,  or  nine  pound  of 
fpunge  in  his  maw.  In  a  worde,  as 
he  is  a  pofte,  he  dranke  pofte,  driving 
and  calling  by  all  meanes  to  make  the 
reckoning  great,  or  to  make  us  men 
of  great  reckoning.  But  in  his  pay¬ 
ment  he  was  tired  like  a  jade,  leaving 
he  gentleman  that  was  with  me  to 
difeharge  the  terrible  Ihott,  or  elfe 
one  of  ray  horfes  mud  have  laine  in 
pawne  for  his  iuperfluous  calling,  and 
numanncrly  intrufion. 


But  leaving  him,  I  left  Flaming, 
ton,  and  rode  on  the  Sunday  to  Puc- 
kcridge,  wdiere  Mailer  Holland,  at 
the  Faulkon,  mine  old  acquaintance, 
and  my  loving  and  ancient  holl,  gave 
me,  my  friend,  my  man,  and  our 
horfes,  excellent  cheere  and  welcome, 
and  I  paid  him  with  not  a  penny  of 
money. 

The  next  day  I  came  to  London, 
and  obfciirely  convfrilng  within  More- 
gate,  I  went  to  a  houfe  and  borrow¬ 
ed  money ;  and  fo  I  Hole  back  again e 
to  Iflington,  to  the  figne  of  the  May- 
denhead,  Haying  till  Wednefday,  that 
my  friends  came  to  mcetc  me,  who 
knew  no  other  but  that  Wednefday 
was  my  firll  comining ;  where,  with 
ail  love  I  was  entertained  with  much 
good  cheere  ;  and  after  fupper  wee 
had  a  play  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Guy  of  Warwicke,  played  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Dar¬ 
by  his  men.  And  fo  on  the  Thuii- 
day  morning,  being  the  fifteenth  of 
Goober,  I  came  home  to  my  houfe 
in  London. 

[The  Waterpoet  concludes  his  Pil¬ 
grimage  with  the  following  c  i- 
rious  verfes,  which  he  calls  an 
Epilogue. J 


The  EPILOGUE,  to  all  my  ADVENTU¬ 
RERS,  and  Others, 

Thus  did  I  ncliherfpend,  orbeggc,ora(kc, 
By  any  courfc  direct,  or  inuirt<^ly  : 

But  in  tacli  tittle  I  perform’d  my  ta<kc, 
According  to  my  bill  meft  circiimfpe^ly. 

I  vow  to  God,  I  have  done  Scotland  vvronj;, 
And  jurtly  ’gainlt  me  it  may  bring  an  at^ion, 
I  have  not  eivcu’tthat  right  which  d  *tl»  belong, 
For  which  1  am  halfe  guilty  ©f  detraction: 

Yet  had  I  wrote  all  things  that  there  I  faw% 
Misjudging  cenfures  would  fuppofe  J  flatter, 
And  fo  my  name  I  would  in  qucllion  draw, 
Vyhere  afics  bray,  and  prattling  pies  doc 
chatter : 

Yet  (arm'd  with  truth)  I  publifli  with  my  pen, 
That  there  th*  Almighty  doth  his  blcflings 
heape 

In  fuch  abundant  food  for  beads  and  men, 
Th-t  I  ncVfaw  more  plenty  or  more  cht  ape. 
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Xbtts  what  mme  eyes  did  fee,  I  doe  bcleeve, 
And  what  I  d ’C  bcleeve,  I  know  is  true: 

And  what  is  true  unto  your  li-md  I  ^ive, 

That  what  I  give  may  be  belccv'd  of  you. 

But  as  f-T  him  that  fayes  F  lye  or  dote, 

I  doe  returne,  and  turnc  the  iye  in’s  throate. 
Thus.  Gc  ndemen,  amongft  you  take  n-.y  ware, 
Youlharemy  thankes,  and  1  your  moncyeslhare 

Tours  in  all  obfervance  and  or  rate  • 
fulnejfcy  t*ver  to  be  comKiavdedy 
JO.  TAYLOR. 

'  HiJIorical  DeduSlUn  of  the  Political  and 
Commercial  Connediioii  bet'-'xcen  Great 
Britain  and  the  States- General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  from  the  Origin 
of  their  firjl  Alliance  to  the  prefent 
Time.  [Vol.  li.  p.  296.] 

The  peace  of  1678,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  famous  defenfive  al¬ 
liance  between  England  and  Holland, 
was  as  inglorious  for  England  and 
the  other  powers  engaged  with  her  in 
the  war  againft  France,  as  it  was  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  Holland.  Tiie  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  republic  feemed  ine¬ 
vitable  ;  and  in  moll  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  at  the  cointnencemcnt  of  the 
war,  it  was  firmly  believed  that  ibe 
would  be  fubjeded  to  the  dominion 
of  France ;  yet  by  this  peace,  Ihe 
gained  a  barrier  firmly  guaranteed,- 
while  the  other  powers  that  had  in- 
terpofed  to  fave  her  from  bondage, 
found  themfelves  confiderable  Infers, 
and  were  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  general  pacification  propof- 
ed  by  France  and  Holland. 

Having  before  obferved,  that  the 
above-mentioned  treaty  is  the  balis 
ot  all  the  fubfequent  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  States- General 
down  to  the  prclent  time,  it  is  proper 
to  mention  in  this  place,  that  the 
States  General  had  entered  into  a  de¬ 
fenfive  alliance  of  the  fame  nature 
with  France  in  1662,  and  being  fbon 
after  engaged  in  a  war  with  EngianJ, 
had  laid  claim  to  the  articles  which 
ftipiilated  for  fuccours  to  be  fent  to  1 
the  power  attacked  ;  and  though  the  I 
court  of  France  remonftrated  Unit  the 
caufe  of  the  war  originated  in  a  dif- 


piitc  for  territories  out  of  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Europe,  and  that  the  treaty 
only  guaranteed  the  poHeirions  of  the 
contradi ng  powers  in  Europe,  the 
Dutch  ambairadors  carried  their 
point,  as  foon  as  holliiitics  ar^ainil 
tiicir  country  were  commenced  by 
England  in  Europe,  and  h  ranee  not 
oni/  granted  the  fuccours  (lipulaled  by 
the  treaty,  but,  in  conformity  to  ano¬ 
ther  article,  a^flually  was  declared  a- 
g.aiiiil  England,  and  became  a  princi¬ 
pal  in  it,  III  order  to  defend  her  ally. 
Thishlllorical  facllsvery  clearly  Rated 
in  “  A  Difeourfe  on  the  Condu^R  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in 
refped  toNjutral  Nations 

After  this  one  would  naturally  cx- 
pecfl  that  the  Dutch  government  Ihouid 
be  as  ready  to  fultii  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  to  grant  the  fuccours  iiipulated 
for,  to  her  allies,  when  attacked  by 
formidable  enemies,  under  every  cir- 
cumllance  of  treachery  and  injiiRice. 
I'he  i’equel  of  their  liiilory  W'ill  lhow% 
that  wherever  their  fafery  was  cn- 
dana^ered,  or  their  commercial  inte- 
red  at  Rake,  they  luivc  cReiRively  af- 
fiRed  Great  Britain,  to  whofe  bounty 
tliey  are  indebted  for  the  foundation 
of  their  republic,  and  for  its  prefer- 
vation  and  profperity. 

In  the  important  biifinefs  of  the 
glorious  revolution  under  William 
HI.  no  doubt  can  be  made  that  po¬ 
licy  and  intereR  didtated  the  fupport 
they  gave  to  that  prince,  who  was 
their  Suidtholdcr.  It  was  at  a  crifi-s, 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  c.uryir.g  ids 
ambitious  projeclof  becoming  the  uni- 
verfal  monarch  or  tyrant  of  Europe 
into  execution,  and  the  total  anniJR. 
lation  of  the  Dutch  republic  was  to 
be  tiie  firll  ifcp  towards  the  attain- 
uent  of  his  willies.  But  a  revoluiion, 
v/hicli  dcpofvd  a  King  of  England, 

^  A  p.i:>ip}:lct  orar  ri'riifcn  by  the 
lligrt  ILii.  Charles  JenUafr.,  J'J'j;  the 
pnfent  Secretary  at  it  ar,  and  puhiiAed 
175B,  at  ^eehich  time  ^aany  Dutch 
vierchaiit  It'ipi  ~^n*rr  Jeized  hy  order  of  the 
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who  was  the  firm  ally  of  Louis,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  a  prince  of 
their  country,  the  firll  member  oftheir 
republic,  at  once  fecured  to  them  a 
moft  powerful  ally,  and  an  unbounded 
influence  with  the  people  ot  England. 
It  likewife  engaged  all  the  protef- 
tant  powers  of  Europe  in  their  inte- 
reft,  and  occafioned  the  grand  alli¬ 
ance  or  confederacy  of  thofe  powers  | 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  liberties  of  | 
Europe,  of  which  William  was  the  : 
chief.  However,  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  operating  to  preferve  them 
once  more  from  becoming  provinces  of 
France,  were  not  fufficient  to  conquer 
that  charadleriftic  felfilhnefs  which 
has  ever  difgraced  the  Dutch  people 
as  a  nation,  and  as  individuals  ;  in  a 
w’’ord,  “  Gain  is  their  God,”  as  a 
French  writer  aptly  exprelfes  himfelf, 
and  upon  this  occafion  they  verified 
the  affertion ;  for  they  demanded  fuch 
an  exorbitant  fum  from  the  Britifli 
government  as  a  re-imburfement  for 
the  fleet  and  army  they  had  lent  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  enable  him 
to  accomplilh  the  revolution,  that  the 
Prince  himfelf  was  aftonilhed  at  their 
cflVontery ;  the  parliament  reduced 
the  claim  from  Englijh  to  Dutch 
pounds,  which  was  nearly  one  half ; 
and  a  fpirited  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  even  contended,  that  it 

inflead  of 


ed  by  Louis  XIV.  who  had  a  vidlo- 
rious  army  in  Flanders  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Holland  ;  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  profped  of  any  invafion  of 
England,  and  juft  after  the  parlia¬ 


ment  of  England  had  voted  the  fum 
of  6oo,oool.  to  reimburfe  the  Dutch 
for  their  expences  in  equipping  the 
fleet  and  army  that  brought  the 
Prince  of  Orange  over  to  England. 
The  treaty  was  hardly  concluded, 
when  Lord  Churchill,  then  Earl,  and 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  fent  over  to  Hol¬ 
land  with  j  0,000  Britifli  infantry  to 
reinto!  ce  the  Dutch  army.  Thus  we 
behold  England,  almoft  in  the  fame 
moment,  paying  for  fuccours  great 
part  of  which  Ihe  was  intitled  to  by 
the  defenfive  alliance  of  1678,  and 
furnifliing  fuccours  to  her  ally,  on  the 
adlual  faith  of  treaties. 

The  permanency  and  fucceeding 
profperity  of  Holland  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ftate  were  the  confequences  of 
the  glorious  war  carried  on  by  King 
William  and  his  allies  againft  Louis 
XIV.  and  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  in 
1697,  they  gained  an  advantageous 
feparate  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  detrimental  to  other  com¬ 
mercial  nations,  but  more  efpecially  to 
the  Englifli,  who  acquired  no  parti¬ 
cular  privileges  in  the  ports  of  France, 
by  a  peace  which  their  king  had  effec¬ 
ted  by  the  valour  of  his  arms  and  the 
wifdom  of  his  councils.  In  1701, 
Louis  XIV.  by  accepting  the  will  ot 
Charles  II.  late  King  of  Spain,  ap¬ 
pointing  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  his 
grandfon,  to  be  his  fucceffor,  violated 
the  partition  treaty  which  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  with  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  foon  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick; 
by  which  treaty,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  he  renoun¬ 
ced,  lor  his  own  family,  all  claim  to 
the  Spanilh  fucceffion  in  favour  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  ftfcond  fon  to 
the  Emperor.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
however  afeended  the  throne  of  Spain, 
with  the  avowed  approbation  and  lup- 


ougnt  to  nave  oeen  florins 
pounds. 

In  1689,  wflen  William  was  firm¬ 
ly  leated  on  the  Britifli  throne,  a 
new  league  was  made  with  the  States- 
General,  iii  which  former  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce  were  confirmed  ; 
and  it  was  further  agreed,  that  in  cafe 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  be 
attacked,  the  Dutch  fliould  affift  him 
wdth  6000  infantry,  and  tWTiity  fliips 
of  war ;  and  if  the  territories  of 
the  States  fliould  be  invaded,  that 
England  Ihould  fupply  them  with 
10,000  infantry,  and  twenty  Ihips  of 
war.  This  new  treaty  was  made  av 
the  very  time  that  the  States  were 
a<ffually  on  the  point  of  being  attack- 
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]()ort  of  his  grandfather,  and  Europe 
was  again  alarmed  at  the  increafed 
power  of  the  Houle  of  Bourbon.  In 
this  fituation  of  affairs  Louis,  to  keep 
the  Dutch  in  awe,  fent  large  bodies  of 
troops  into  Flanders  ;  they  drew  a 
line  from  the  Scheld  near  Antwerp  to 
the  Maefe,  and  another  from  Ant¬ 
werp  to  Oftend,  and  all  the  places 
neareft  the  frontiers  of  riolland  were 
filled  with  artillery  and  warlike 
ftores.  The  States-Generai  thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  though  no  hoftilities  had 
commenced,  applied  to  King  William 
for  the  fuccours  ftipulated  by  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  1678  ;  and  the  King  having  com¬ 
municated  the  letter  to  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  it  was  refolved,  “  That 
they  will  effeftually  aflill  his  Majelfy 
to  fupport  his  allies  in  maintaining 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  will  imme¬ 
diately  provide  fuccours  for  theStates- 
General,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
1678.’'  The  Houfe  of  Lords  like- 
wife  addreffed  his  Majehy,  requefting, 

That  he  would  not  only  perform 
the  articles  of  any  former  treaty  with 
the  States-General,  but  that  he  would 
enter  into  a  league  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive  with  them  for  their  common 
prefervation.’’  What  a  glorious  mo¬ 
nument  of  Britilh  honour,  probity, 
and  generofity !  And  how  llrikingly 
contrafted  by  the  prefent  infamous 
conduft  of  the  Dutch  !  In  the  war  that 
enfued,  which  lafted  through  almoft 
the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
Dutch  bravely  fupported  the  common 
caufe  of  the  two  nations  united  in  po¬ 
licy,  religion,  and  maritime  interells. 

ITo  be  concluded  in  our  nexi.J 

Historical  Account  of  the  IJlands 

cf  OR K NET  and  ZETLAND.— 

(p.  42.) 

UT  though  the  right  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  St  Clare  to  the  earldom 
of  Orkney  was  fold  to  the  crown, 
the  King  did  not  immediately  there¬ 
upon  enter  into  the  full  polTeflion. 
In  thofe  days  it  was  ufual  and  cuf- 
VoL.  LII. 


tomary,  when  any  great  Lord  was 
obliged  to  part  with  his  property  to  the 
crown,  to  make  matters  the  more  eafy, 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  polilirioii 
under  a  Icafe,  by  which  means  he,  in 
fome  degree,  prelervcJ  his  induence 
over  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly, 
by  an  unprinted  act  of  King  James 
IV.  in  the  year  ^[89,  the  Lord  St 
Clare  is  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
millioners  for  collecting  the  King’s 
rents  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  fuch  col¬ 
lectors  tor  the  King,  in  thofe  days, 
were  not  fiibjeCled  to  a  very  itrict  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  in  the  year  1501,  Lord  Sc 
Clare  procured  a  tack  of  the  earldom 
of  Orkney  for  19  years,  for  payment  of 
650  merks  Scots  yearly  of  tack-duty. 

A  few  years  after  the  expiration  of 
this  leafe,  viz.  intheyear  1530,  King 
James  V.  made  a  grant  of  thele  if- 
lands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  James  Earl  of  Moray,  ids 
natural  brother,  aiui  the  heirs-male 
of  his  body  in  lee,  with  a  claufe  of 
return  to  the  crown  ;  under  winch  it 
was  poffelFed  down  to  the  year  1540, 
when,  upon  the  failure  of  ilfue-male 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  thefe  illands 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  they  were 
again  annexed  thereto  by  act  84th, 
pari.  6t:h,  anno  1540. 

Afterwards,  in  15^)5,  thefe  idands 
were  granted  by  Qiieeii  Mary  to  her 
natural  brother,  Robert  Stewart, 
whofe  heirs  continued  in  the  pof- 
feiTion  to  the  year  1614,  when  Pa¬ 
trick  Stewart,  then  Earl  of  Orkney, 
was  forfeited. 

In  the  year  King  Cliarles  I. 

made  a  grant  ol  the  eai  ldom  of  Ork¬ 
ney  and  lordlliip  ol  Zetland,  with  the 
udal  lands,  and  all  privileges  and  ca- 
fualties  thereto  belonging,  in  favour 
cf  William  Earl  ol  Morton,  redeem¬ 
able  upon  payment  of  30,000  1.  Ster¬ 
ling. 

In  the  year  16^6,  another  charter 
of  the  eail'join  and  lordlliip  was 
granted  to  the  tiien  Earl  of  Morton, 
in  the  fame  terms  v/ith  the  former, 
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Zetland  in  favour  of  James  then  Earl 
of  Moiton.  But  this  grant  was  alfo 
fubjec^l  to  redemption,  upon  payment 
of  the  30,000!.  Sterling. 

James  Earl  of  Morton  dying  with- 
out  lawful  iflue,  was  fucceeded  in  the 
earldom  of  Orkney  and  lordlhip  of 
Zetland  by  Robert  Earl  of  Morton, 
his  immediate  younger  brother-ger¬ 
man  ;  and  he  dying  alfo  without 
ilTue,  the  fucceflion  devolved  upon 
George  Earl  of  Morton,  the  youngeft 
of  the  three  brothers ;  to  him  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  eldefl:  fon,  James  Earl  of 
Morton,  who,  in  the  year  1743,  pro¬ 
cured  an  act  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  difcharging  the  above 
power  and  faculty  of  redemption  ; 
whereupon  his  Lordlhip  obtained  a 
charter  under  the  great  feal,  of  the 
earldom  of  Orkney  and  lordlhip  of 
Zetland,  conceived  in  favour  of  his 
Lordlhip,  and  his  heirs  and  aflignees, 
heritably  and  irredeemably,  in  as 


only  containing  a  new  union  and 
ere^loii  ot  the  whole  lands  of  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Zetland  into  one  free  lord¬ 
lhip  and  barony. 

Thcfe grants  were  completely  ratifi¬ 
ed  after  the  Reiteration,  by  a  charter 
granted  by  K.  Charles  IL  in  1662,  in 
lavour  of  George  Vifeount  Grandi- 
ftoun,  for  behoof  of  William  Earl  of 
Morton,  grandfon  of  the  faid  William 
Earl  of  Morton,  who  obtained  the 
firlt  grant  of  the  earldom  and  lord¬ 
lhip  in  the  year  1643,  King 

Charles  I.  redeemable  upon  payment 
of  the  30,000 1.  Sterling.  But  in  the 
rear  1669,  the  Earl  of  Morton  was 
divelted  of  that  earldom  and  lord¬ 
lhip,  in  confequence  of  a  decreet  ol  re- 
diidHon,  obtained  at  the  inftance  of 
Sir  John  Niibet  of  Dirletoun,  his 
Majelty’s  advocate,  for  behoof  of  the 
crown,  againft  William  Earl  of  Mor¬ 
ton,  Charles  Lord  Dalkeith,  George 
Vifeount  Grandilloun,  and  certain 
other  perfons  ;  and  by  an  of  par¬ 
liament  paired  the  17th  day  of  De¬ 
cember  the  fame  year,  the  earldom 
and  lordlhip  were  again  annexed  to 
the  crown,  and  erected  into  a  ftewar- 
try,  called  the  llewartry  of  Orkney 
and  Zetland. 

As  no  recompence  had  been  made 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton  for  the  money 
owing  by  the  crown  to  his  predecef- 
fors,  the  Earl,  in  the  year  169^,  pe¬ 
titioned  the  parliament  for  liberty  to 
bring  a  redu<flion  of  the  decreet  that 
had  been  obtained  before  the  Court 
of  Sellion  in  the  1669  ;  upon  which  a 
recommendation  followed  by  the  par¬ 
liament  to  the  King,  that  his  Majefty 
might  confider  the  hardfliip  of  his 
Lordlhip’s  cafe,  and  give  him  relief. 

This  recommendaiion  tooIr‘efl'e(ft 
in  the  reign  of  the  fucceeding  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  for  by  an  unprinted  ail  in  the 
year  1707,  the  a<ft  of  annexation  paf- 
fed  in  the  year  1669  repealed,  in 
fo  far  as  concerned  the  earldom  and 
lordlhip,  and  they  were  thereby  dif- 
foivcd  from  the  crowm  ;  in  purfuance 
whereof,  Queen  Anne  granted  a  char¬ 
ter  of  thole  illands  of  Orkney  and 
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W  E  N  L  O  C  K. — Salop  County. 

George  Forrester,  Efq\ 

IS  a  native  of  the  exterior  liberty 
annexed  to  this  borough,  and  pol- 
felfes  a  very  large  eftate  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  He  reprefents  Weiilock 
this  parliament  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  owes  this  fuccellive  compliment  to 
the  general  good  opinion  that  is  en¬ 
tertained  of  him  by  the  cledors,  of 
his  feelings  and  liberalities  as  a  man, 
and  his  attention  and  ability  as  a  ma- 
giftrate.  He  is  eminently  diftinguilli- 
ed  for  the  two  preferiptive  charadte- 
rifiics  of  an  Englilh  gentleman,  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  chace,  and  a  gene- 
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rous  hofpitality  at  the  concliifion  of 
it.  His  freedvim  and  total  refigna- 
tion  ot  all  pride  and  legillative  confe- 
quence,  render  him  extremely  agree¬ 
able  in  the  field ;  and  the  unaffected 
feltivity  which  terminates  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  day  in  his  own  houfe 
confirm  the  fentiments  of  regard  which 
fuch  conduct  infallibly  infpires.  Thefe 
are  qualities  of  no  great  importance 
as  a  fenator ;  but  in  a  period  when  it 
is  fafhionable  to  defpife  the  old  and 
refpedable  criteria  of  our  national 
character,  it  is  peculiarly  plealing  to 
fee  an  individual  of  confequence  bold 
enough  to  deviate  into  ill  bred  fami¬ 
liarity,  and  antiquated  hofpitality. 
This  gentleman  pofTcffes  fome  other 
qualities,  rather  of  a  more  modern 
call,  amiingd  which  a  flrong  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  fair  fex  may  be  enumera¬ 
ted  with  the  firft  ;  but  he  manages 
this  propenuty  in  a  manner  that  ik- 
vours  more  of  the  Hurdler  indulgen- 
cies  of  our  ancellors,  by  having  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  a  number  of 
living  witnefTes  of  the  ilrength  and 
fincerity  of  his  pafTion.  Kis  father 
and  grandfather  have  both  rcprcfen- 
ted  mis  borough  before  him,  and  have 
fet  him  an  example  of  political  con¬ 
duit,  which  he  purfiies  with  a  hlial 
enthuliafm.  He  is  a  Hrenuous  affer- 
tor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
piimHnally  attends  the  parliamentary 
difculfion  of  all  tiiofe  queftions  that 
have  any  tendency  to  affe^  them. 
AfHuent  beyond  his  wants  or  wlfhes, 
and  fecure  and  happy  in  the  volunta¬ 
ry  attachment  of  his  uncorrupt  coiiili^ 
tuents,  he  neither  fears  the  anger  nor 
courts  the  favour  of  the  Mini  iter,  but 
generally  votes  with  Oppofition.  VVe 
have  already  delcribed  this  very  re- 
fpecHable  fenator  as  a  thorough  fportf- 
man,  and  we  may  now  add,  that  he 
is  a  ftaiinch  honell  patriot.  He  is  a 
Whig  in  his  principles,  and  lo  per- 
fe(HIy  fincer'C  in  the  vindication  of  hfs 
favourite  tenets,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
doubted  by  thofe  w»ho  know  jiim, 
that  he  w’ould  relinqnidi  his  dogs  tor 
freedom,  and  facrifice  even  his  ilrong 


beer  (for  which,  by  the  bye,  he  is  fa¬ 
med  beyond  any  modern  competitor) 
to  the  rigid  prefer vatlon  of  our  mull 
excellent  conllitution. 

Sir  Henry  Bridgman,  Bjrf, 

THE  other  Member,  is  the  Recor¬ 
der  of  this  boroiigli.  He  is  princi¬ 
pally  Indebted  for  his  fituation,  as  the 
repreientative  for  Wculock,  an  ho¬ 
nour  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  lall  as 
well  as  in  the  prelent  parliament,  to 
the  friendlhip  and  iiiHucnce  of  the 
Forrelter  family.  He  is  an  amiable 
and  worthy  man,  piin^Hual  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  all  the  relative  and  foci  il 
duties,  and  highly  lefpetfled  by  all 
ranks  of  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  he  refides.  He  is  equal¬ 
ly  independent  with  his  colleague, 
and  is  believed,  on  ail  occafions,  to 
vote  from  no  other  intluence  but  the 
unbialfed  impiilfe  of  his  fentiments. 
He  cannot  be  juilly  defcrlbcd  as  be¬ 
longing  particularly  to  cither  of  t.hc 
two  grand  parliamentary  predica¬ 
ments,  the  Inns  or  Oiils ;  !)ut,  in 
great  political  queiiions,  he  lias  fel- 
dom  concurred  with  the  piefcnt  Ad- 
minillration. 

MOaMOUTHSHIRE. 

John  Hankuky,  Efq; 

IS  a  very  rcfpcd.ible  and  indepen- 
deni:  country  gentleman  ;  he  is  above 
corruption  of  any  kind,  and  without 
a  borie  of  good  t)ld  claret  might  per¬ 
haps  have  fome  operation  in  produ¬ 
cing  apoilacy  from  his  ellahlifhc<l  (>pi- 
nions,  he  would,  beyond  all  donlit, 
prove  a  certain  exception  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  tenet  of  a  former  |u*emier,  that 
“  every  man  had  his  price.*’  In  hi.s 
political  condudl,  however,  we  believe 
that  even  that  temptation  wmild  lofe 
its  elhcacy,  for  he  has  always  hither¬ 
to  voted  with  unl’ii'pected  hontlly, 
and  the  moll  difintereilcd  fincerity. 
We  do  not  at  all  intend  to  con  vey,  by 
any  part  of  the  above  dcl’cnpiiou, 
that  he  is  fo  far  devoted  lo  the  bottle 
as  to  come  under  the  difgracetul  pre¬ 
dicament  of  a:i  habluiui  cl.~nnk:ird  ; 


but  he  is  a  worthy,  merry,  convivial 
man,  loves  his  friend,  enjoys  his  glafs, 
and  knows  extremely  well  how  to  dil- 
criminate  between  a  rational  attach¬ 
ment,  and  a  blind  and  improper  fub- 
ferviency  to  it.  He  always  votes  in 
Oppofition. 
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of  the  younger  part,  ought  not  ordy 
to  overcome  all  prejudices,  but  it 
ihould  ilir  them  up  in  the  caufe  cf 
truth  and  virtue  :  Thofe  who  are 
deaf  to  fuch  calls,  and  who  employ 
themfelves  in  reading  voraciouily 
many  folios  of  the  learned,  yet  not 
digehing  them  into  fenfe,  are  beauti¬ 
fully  deferibed  in  the  following  lines  : 

IVbat  numbers  J]:!eath'‘d  in  erudition  lie^ 
Flun^d  to  the  kilts  in  venerable  tovibs^ 
And  r Li  fled  itiy  *wko  might  have  borne  an 


Thouhots  on  Concealed  Merit  and 
the  Love  ^Fame. 

Paulum  fepultee  dijlat  inertia 
Celata  virtus.  Hor. 


And  played  a  Sprightly  bearuy  if  horn  to 
Speech, 

Let  me  here  appeal  to  commoa 
fenfe ; — fuppofe  a  perfon,  who  is 
looked  upon  to  be  a  learned  n)an,  but 
is  truly  an  unfocial  pedant,  a  (hanger 
to  the  attendants  of  a  well-in(lru<Scd 
mind,  to  be  in  company  with  a 
few  young  men  unacquainted  w'ith 
the  world,  would  not  the  charader 
he  bears  as  a  fcholar,  accompanied 
with  his  rigidnefs  of  thought  and 
auftere  afped,  infpire-^them  with  un¬ 
juft,  nay,  with  frightful  notions  of 
learning ;  it  v/ould  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  hard  to  be  attained, 
and  when  attained,  would  render 
them  unfit  for  fociety.  A  young 
perfon  would  certainly  exped  that 
fuch  a  one  would  be  in  fome  meafure 
communicaiive,  having  an  eye  to 
fuch  a  thought  as  this, 

Teaching  ^ve  learny  and  giving  *ive  re- 
taiuy 

The  births  of  intclle A. 

This,  and  fimilar  cafes,  has  made 
many  think,  that  praife  has  been  often 
bellowed  upon  perfons  no-w  ays  defer- 
ving  it; — felf  love,  that  adive  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  human  mind,  has  been 
proved  by  Mr  Pope,  in  his  admirable 
ElTay  on  Man,  to  be  the  fpring  of  ail 
our  adions  ; — next  to  this  firft  caufe, 
the  love  cf  praife  is  the  moft  predo¬ 
minant  ‘  paiTion ;  it  is  an  undoubtcxl 
fad,  eftablilhed  upon  the  moft  refined 
obfervations  chat  ever  were  made  on 


That  man  was  made  for  nobler 
purpofes  than  eating  anel  drink¬ 
ing,  with  more  exalted  view's  and 
higher  hopes  than  the  attainment  ol 
corporeal  happinefs,  is  a  maxim  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  mind  of  every 
thinking  being :  We  arc  endowed 
wuth  the  noble  faculties  cf  the  foul, 
that  w'e  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
improving  them  to  the  honour  of  our 
Creator,  and  the  good  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours  around  us.  If  fuch  be  the  de- 
lign  of  the  human  fpecies,  what  fiiall 
we  fay  to  thofe  w'ho  are  gifted  wfitii 
great  natural  parts,  and  wlio  have 
improved  them  by  every  means  of 
application  and  diligence  in  the  libe¬ 
ral  arts,  but  who,  from  a  defire  of 
being  concealed,  deprive  fociety  cf 
the  ufe  of  their  labours,  and  deny 
themfelves  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
a  heart-felt  fatisfadion,  of  having  fil¬ 
led  the  fphere  allotted  tiiem  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  with  approbation,  and  defer- 
ved  well  of  their  country. 

Such  an  obl'ervation  may  feein  ufe- 
Icfs  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
learning  has  ail  the  encouragement 
that  can  pofllhly  be  granted  ;  but  it 
is  evident  there  arc  foine,  who,  from 
tile  dread  of  being  numbered  among 
mercenary  writers,  or  fome  unknown 
caufe,  are  deterred  from  beftowing 
their  labour  for  the  public  good,  or 
for  the  jinitrufiion  of  poftcrity ;  yet 
the  love  of  inaukiiid,  and  efpecially 
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human  nature,  that  there  is  no  per¬ 
son,  in  however  low  a  ftate,  but  what 
is  ambitious  of  gaining  fome  pre¬ 
eminence,  or  mark  of  diftindtion,  in 
the  fmaii  circle  of  his  acquaintances  ; 
triumph,  applaufe,  and  acclamation, 
are  dear  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  greater  injury  done 
to  human  fociety,  than  to  beftow  en¬ 
comiums  where  they  are  in  no-ways 
deferved,  as  it  is  giving  the  reward 
of  worthy  men  to  unworthy.  Every 
rational  perfon  ought,  however,  to 
overlook  popular  applaufe  with  a 
kind  of  generous  contempt,  confide- 
ring  upon  what  perfons,  and  for 
what  reafons,  it  is  often  beftowed,  and 
likewife  how  unfteady  and  unfettled 
it  is.  It  is  well  known  that  Admiral 
Keppfcl  w^as  extolled  the  one  day  to 
the  fkies  for  tarnilhing  the  honour  of 
the  Britilh  flag,  and  next  day  was 
funk  lower  in  the  people's  efteeni, 
than. if  they  had  never  carried  him 
from  his  coach  to  his  lodgings. 

A  man  of  merit,  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  that  the  vulgar  are  very 
improper  judges  of  his  charader  in 
point  of  fame  and  reputation,  accepts 
their  praife  as  their  good  will,  but 
would  rather  chufc  the  approbation 
of  a  good  man  in  the  cool  refle(flions 
of  his  clofet,  than  of  thoufands  of 
the  unthinking  crowd  ; — mofl  men 
too  are  fo  very  opinionative  of  their 
own  abilities  and  adions,  that  they 
think  nothing  commendable  in  others 
but  what  they  themfelves  can  attain 

to. - -  fihi  fjuilqiie  facilia  put  at  ; 

(vquo  animo  accepit ;  fupra  veluti 
fi^ay  pro falfis  d licit .  S  a  l  l . 

Although  the  love  of  fame  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  very  predominant,  and 
has  been  particularly  proved  by  Dr 
Young  in  his  Satires ;  yec  the  man  is 
much  to  be  pitied  who  has  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  be  admired  by 
multitudes  ;  this,  however,  when  ob¬ 
tained  for  good  talents,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  what  piirpofes  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  greatly  dilcourages  others  in 
the  purfuit  of  virtue.  Though 


j  (fays  the  Speculator)  the  pure  con- 
Icioufnefs  of  worthy  adlions  be,  to  a 
generous  mind,  an  ample  reward, 
yet  the  deiire  of  diflinftion  was 
doubtlefs  implanted  in  our  natures, 
as  an  additional  incentive  to  exert 
ourfelves  in  virtuous  excellence."  It 
is  certainly  a  very  flrong  motive  for 
exertion,  particularly  among  the 
learned  (excepting  thofe  hinted  at 
above),  and  they  have  this  advantage 
above  others,  and  peculiar  to  tliem- 
felves,  that  when  they  become  the 
admiration  of  the  world  for  their 
learning,  they  are  not  as  a  mark  of 
envy  to  their  coevals,  but  rather  a 
fpur  to  diligence. 

- E/Kfilatioti^s  fpur 

Gives  graceful  energy^  by  rivals  anv\l. 

ADOLESCENS. 

Near  Elgii:,  1781. 


L  0  VE  and  JO  T:  An 
Tale. 


Allegorical 


T  N  the  happy  period  of  the  Golden 
X  Age,  all  the  Celcltials  defeended 
to  the  earth,  and  deigned  for  a  time 
to  cenverfe  familiarly  with  mortals. 
Amongft  the  mod  cherifhed  and  ca- 
reifed  of  thefe  heavenly  vilitants,  W'erc 
two  twins,  the  cleared  offspring  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  Love  and  Joy.  Wherever  they 
appeared,  the  flowers  fprung  up  be¬ 
neath  their  feet,  the  fun  fhone  with 
a  brighter  radiance,  and  all  Nature 
feemed  embellifhed  by  their  prefcnce. 
The  fmiling  infants  fported  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  Gods,  and  often  fnatched 
the  cup  of  rie(^ar  from  the  board  to 
pour  it  anriongit  the  nymphs  and 
j  Iwains,  who  beat  rime  in  ruilic  dan- 
ges  to  the  mufic  of  their  voice. 

Thefe  twins  fweetly  rcfembledench 
other,  and  being  never  afnnder,  grew 
fb  much  alike,  that  wdieii  both  were 
before  you,  it  was  hardly  podlbic  to 
didinguifli  their  features;  though, 
had  yon  contemplated  them  feparate- 
]y,  vou  mud  have  difeerneJ  a  very 
fenfible  difference.  They  alway  s  wan- 


men,  who,  generally,  on  the  flighted 
acquaintance,  treated  him  with  cold- 
nels  and  contempt.  He  met  with  a 
very  diflerent  reception  from  the 
women,  to  whom  his  fofc  infinuating 
manners  and  captivating  addrefs  were 
peculiarly  acceptable.  He  was  com¬ 
monly  fupplanted  among  the  wealthy, 
the  great,  and  the  falhionable,  by  the 
intrigues  of  caprice,  venality,  or  dif- 
guft.  The  poor  were  too  bufy  in 
fupplying  their  wants  to  indulge  his 
wayward  fancies,  and  to  the  bofoms 
and  houfes  of  the  old  he  never  could 
obtain  the  lead  admittance  or  accefs. 

Often  did  he  imagine  himfelf  on  the 
the  very  point  cf  recovering  his  di¬ 
vine  partner,  but  was  coininualiy 
mocked  by  a  phantom  wdiich  had  on¬ 
ly  purloined  a  few  imperfect  traits  of 
her  likenefs.  Wearied  in  this  abor¬ 
tive  fearch,  he  earnedly  petitioned  his 
father  Jupiter  to  be  recalled  from  the 
earth.  Jupiter,  pitying  his  fituation, 
fent  down  Reafon  for  his  guide,  pro- 
mifing,  if  he  refigned  himfelf  to  her 
direction,  and  retained  Hope  only  in 
quality  of  an  attendant,  he  Ihould,  af¬ 
ter  the  time  fixed  by  the  Dedinies  for 
his  day  on  earth,  be  taken  up  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  for  ever  united  to  his  be¬ 
trothed  confort : 

For  Love  and  Joy  were  once  ally’d. 
And  muft  be  join’d  again  ; 

But  not  till  Vice  her  vifage  hide, 

And  ail  the  Virtues  reign. 

To  the  Publisher,  5cc. 

S  I  R, 

IF  you  will  infert  the  following  in 
your  Magazine,  and  foine  cfyour 
Law  Readers  wmH  deign  to  anfwer  it, 
it  will  be  deemed  a  great  favour. 

PlSCATOR. 

CASE. 

IF  a  man  Is  qualified  by  law  to 
kill  game,  that  is  to  fhoot,  hawk,  and 
hunt ;  has  he,  or  has  he  not,  a  right 
to  filh  in  any  water,  private, ponds 
or  pools,  and  royalties  only  exespr 
ted  ? 


dered  hand-in-hand  amidd  rural 
walks  and  fragrant  groves,  and  their 
growing  attacliment  was  favoured  by 
Jupiter,  who  had  decreed  that  a  lad¬ 
ing  union  fhould  be  folemnized  be¬ 
tween  them  as  f )on  as  they  arrived 
at  the  years  of  maturity,  their  near 
relation  not  being  confidered  as  any 
impediment  in  that  age  of  fimplicity. 
Meanwhile  the  fons  cf  men  deviated 
from  their  native  innocence.  Vice  and 
Ruin  over-ran  the  earth  with  giant 
llrides,  and  Adrea,  with  all  her  hea¬ 
venly  fiderhood,  forfook  this  polluted 
abode.  Joy  accompanied  their  flights ; 
but  Love  was  dolen  away  by  Hope, 
who  had  been  appointed  his  nurfe. 
Hope  was  the  daughter  of  a  goddefs, 
by  Imperfedion,  a  mortal  father. 
She  partook  of  her  mother’s  immor¬ 
tality;  but  on  account  of  her  refera- 
blance  to  her  father,  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  this  earth.  Well  know¬ 
ing  fhe  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
celedial  regions,  fhe  conveyed  her 
charge  to  the  foreds  of  Arcadia, 
where  (he  brought  him  up  among  the 
Ihepherds. 

-  But  the  lofs  of  his  fprightly  com¬ 
panions  and  intended  bride  clouded 
his  features,  and  quite  dedroyed  his 
former  vivacity.  His  voice,  though 
it  retained  its  former  fweetnefs,  had 
in  it  a  touching  melancholy  whicli 
pierced  the  foul.  He  fighed  fre¬ 
quently,  and  at  lad  wept  himfelf 
wholly  blind.  Dark  and  helplefs  he 
now  wandered  o’er  the  world,  expo- 
fed  to  a  thoufand  difaders.  Fraud 
planted  fnaies  in  his  path.  Avarice 
barred  the  door  againd  him,  and  In¬ 
temperance  fnatched  the  torch  out  of 
his  hand,  and  dafliing  it  in  his  face, 
fcorched  him  with  its  blaze.  Hope, 
however,  the  never- failing  friend  of 
the  wretched,  never  left  him ;  but 
foothed  him  with  promifes,  that  the 
object  he  fo  anxioufly  widied  for 
fhould  yet  be  found. 

His  playful  difpofition  eafily  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  favour  of  the  young. 
His  vifits  were  feldora  long  with  the 
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POETRY. 

The  follo'witig  ingenious  Poem  gnined  the  IPrcatb 
$n  Thurjday  the  oj  December  UJb,  uu  the 
opening  of  Lady  Miller  s  Poetical  Society  j or 
the  prefent  Seojon  IPritten^  it  is  fuid^  by 
Mr  Pratt,  (alios  (Courtney  Mel- 
moth),  Author  oj  tmuid  Corlicu,  iilicn- 
ilonc  Green,  &c. 

SUBJECT, 

DELAYS  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

ELAYS  arc  dangerous.— Ah  me! 

C'eji  bien  vrai — as  you  fhall  fee: 

And  that  examples  may  be  found, 

Well  turn  the  iubje^  round  and  round. 

A  time  there  is  in  woman’s  life, 

That  fixes  her  a  maid  or  wife. — 

A  ribhon’d  youth,  with  fword  and  fa(h  on, 
Courting  that  pretty  flirt  Mifs  Faflii^n, 
Romances  thus  on  each  lov’d  feature  : 

“  Gods!  was  e’er  fecti  fo  Iwect  a  creature  f” 
Then  (truck  the  gorget  at  his  bread, 

And  warmer  dill  his  flames  exprefs’d  : 

Jove,  what  a  brow  !  what  bon-ton  Iwim  ! 

Her  lhape  fo  elcgautly  dim  ! 

What  graces  in  lur  train  behird! 

Each  fold  denotes  a  talk  refin’d. 

1  hen  fuch  good  breeding  crowns  the  whole, 

In  cv’ry  movement  th^•re  is  Ibul. 

My  angeL  name  the  happy  day  ; 

But  let  it  quickly  be,  I  pray.” 

“  The  fird  of  April  then  (fays  (he), 

1  yield  to  your  felicity. 

You  men  are  fo  imporiunatc— 

But  wedlock’s  an  affair  of  weight.” 

“  O  my  adorable  !  I  know. 

And  well  have  turn'd  it  to  and  fro. 

Ah,  that  the  bltfled  morn  were  here! 

My  love,  my  life,  my  foul,  my  dear!** 

The  ufual  thumps  and  fighings  pad, 

This  blelfed  mom  arrives  at  lad. 

Well  now,  my  charming  Falhion  !  now. 
Come  blooming  to  fulfil  your  vow. 

Thus  on  his  knee  your  (woui-knot  begs,” 

“  Do,  pray  Sir,  get  upon  your  legs. 

To  fee  a  foldier  on  his  knees, 

In  military  times  like  thek, 

Is  really  (hocking,  1  proicd  ' — 

I'his  nady  cough  fo  breaks  my  red, 

I  have  not  dept  a  wink  all  night — 

Then,  how  1  look! — I’m  <;uite  a  fright! 

}f  I  to-day  were  made  your  wite, 

Pm  pobtive  ’iwould  cod  my  life. 

I'o  leave  my  chamber,  rii.ss  I  run— 

Obfervt — I’ve  got  my  niglit-cap  on. 

I  am  (o  ill  and  feel  lo  riuet  r — 

Piay  put  it  off  now — theie's  n  de^r — 

Podpone  it,  if  you  love  ycur  I  — ’* 

“  Podpone  it,  Madam  I  (in  a  pauioi*) — 

Fire  !  dints!  and  fury!  what  d'y*:  (ay  : 

May  ihundeis  r:ve  me  if  1  (ta)  i 
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Plain  Yes  or  No.^  I  afle  no  more.” 

For  Heav’n’s  fake,  .Sukey  (hut  the  door; 
There  comes  fuch  whiff*  into  my  neck 
And  !’m  fo  I'ubjcfl  to  a  cr  ak  : 

Stay  but  a  month,  f.^r  pity’s  fjkc _ 

Lord  how  I  drttch  ! — I’m  fcarcc  awake.” 

“  For  ever  Mad^m  Deep  for  me, 

I’ll  we  1  reward  your  perfidy. 

Yes,  Madam,  deep  I  fiy  for  ever. 

No  more  i’ll  trouble  you — no,  never! 

Delays  are  dangerous  I  he  ciics)  ; 

Oh,  when  will  womankind  be  wife! 

Farrwril!  yo,  weep  th’ occafion  pad. 

You  !!  p’ove  the  April-fool  at  lad.” 

\nd  io  (he  did.  Her  airs  mikariied  : 

She’s  forty-nine  and  dill  unmarried. 

“  Since  fortune  gives  the  pow’r  to  b!cfs 
fn  pity  f>ften  my  didrcls! 

If  a  f.iiall  pittance  you  deny. 

This  day,  this  Iv  ur,  perhaps  I  die.** 

A  wretched  fuppliant  thus  in  tears, 

Piels’d  by  a  load  of  life  and  \cars, 

To  Sophron  gay  his  I'uit  preferr’d, 

His  fuit  was  favourably  heard. 

“  Yes,  honed  man.  1  (cc  you’re  poor, 

An.l  heartily  your  cafe  deplore. 

A  litde  money  you  would  borrow? 

I’m  bufy  now,  pray  call  to-morrow'.’* 
To-m.orrow  is  a  day  too  late: 

Thtis  tolls  the  paffing  bell  of  f/.te  ; 

Delays  are  dangerous^  my  friend, 

Or  let  d  in  time,  im  never  lend. 

No  gold  can  biilie  the  momeiit  flctl  :  ; 

Put  up  your  puric — the  poor  man’s  dead, 

A  thing  there  is— yc  maids  hewsre— 

That  once  was  youny,  migh.t  oi.ee  bt  fair. 
Except  an  ogle  now  and  tlicn, 

Strange  her  antipathy  to  men  ! 

In  the  fame  houfe  to  fleer  and  fling, 

Rciides  anOiher  antient  tiling. 

B’other  and  fi<K-r — ftiangc  to  tell, 

Tluis  led  a  life  of  ding-dong  hell. 

This  pair  of  antiquated  wights 
Full  fully  pafs  uril'pnufcd  nights, 

For  ever  at  each  other  rail, 

And  this  the  burden  of  the  tale. 

“  That’s  dovvnriglu  malice  filler  Bridget, 

—  .Ave,  you  may  tunr.c,  anii  liet,  a  id  fidget., 
liut  h-ng  fiace  \uu  could  otters  boad, 

1  uas  tlie  clear  Dorii.Ja’s  t.>a!l. 

Siic  Imh-and-i  c/Ifd  me  I  y  th--  hour, 

.■^ald  I  iiad  eyes,  and  ft  I:  tlcir  pow’r. 

Then  humpt-r'd  me  tath  -"ay  at  din:  cr — ’* 

“  !  an  d,  brother,  v  !tai  a  w  iC'cIicJ  liuiicr ! 

J’ojr  d-v,  ci.l  i.uuri'. lor,  was  ever 
’lire  Silptur.t-lia  vjv  I  ver ; 
fic*  ;i:li  in  io.e  '■viiii  riie,  y  i:  kr.ow, 

I  cn  I  recc’.v’ti  ih.  t  y.  f)  b  ow’  : 

At  d  v.ltcn  \:z  tar.te  to  ifucd  my  arm, 

In  tv’»v  fude  hit  tflt  a  cliara..” 

“  Ihhiw!  pfaav. ;  (.hi  ir..fd.  his  i.ilf*  as  }:“i; ' 
’I’wL:  ui!  a  ll  .ir. — you  icigtt’d  nuv.t'd 
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Juft  as  Lucullus  gafps  for  breath  ? 

Angels  and  min  liters !  ’lis  Death! 

Clolc  he  ftalk’d  by  me  yefternight. 

While  my  blood  idiied  at  the  hght, 

Lucullus  begg’d  another  day. 

The  boi  ey  monarch  went  away  ; 

Lucullus  promis'd  to  repent, 

And  gain’d  a  day  with  fuch  intent. 

Death  had  no  fooner  left  the  room. 

Than  life  and  all  its  follies  bloom. 

The  boney  monarch  finds  him  now 
Unmindful  of  the  pious  vow, 

Aft'umes  the  life  difpofing  nod, 

And  iho»^s  the  mandate  of  his  God. 

“  Yet  yet  an  hour'  (the  culprit  cries, 

As  trembling  on  his  bed  he  lies), 

One  little  moment  yet  difpenie  !’* 

“  It  may  not  be — I*m  fummon’d  hence. 
Delays  are  dangerous^  thou  fool,  *5 

Die  then  an  inftance  of  the  rule,  v 

And  Heav*n  Ihcw  mercy  on  thy  foul  !’*  j 

Young  Claudio  plays  a  defp’ratc  hand. 
What  axes  echo  thro*  the  land! 

And  fcuce  a  lonely  tree  remains. 

To  fcrcen  the  woodman  from  the  rains. 

The  forrowing  oxen,  as  they  go, 

Curfe  thoughdefs  Claudio  in  their  low, 

And  preiently  thofeoxen  die, 

Another  hundred  to  fupply. 

The  poor  efteem  it  vallly  cruel, 

'I  here’s  not  a  ftick  to  warm  their  gruel. 

Then  execrate  the  gambler’s  art. 

Which  opes  the  hand  to  ftnit  the  heart. 

For  Claudio  vends  his  very  faggots, 

To  bet  upon  a  race  of  maggots. 

His  birds  100  mourn  the  ruin’d  grove. 

Once  vocal,  with  the  fong  of  love. 

In  good  Sir  Careful’s  golden  day. 

They  built  a  cot  on  ev’ry  fpray  : 

Look,  fays  a  poor  defiauded  thrulh, 

H*  has  ftubb’d  my  matrimonial  bulb. 

Yes,  quoth  a  rook  upon  the  ground. 

The  deuce  an  elm- tree’s  to  be  found, 

This  fpendthrift  landlord  has  cut  down 
Each  houle  111  our  aerial  town, 

'Fhc  fellow’s  ruin’d  all  my  friends, 

And  horror  o’er  our  race  impends: 

But  dearly  lhall  he  pay  the  fcheme, 

He  pluck’d  us  rooks,  now  rocks  pluck  him. 

“  Claudio,  that  laft  was  a  good  hit, 

Rife,  inftant  rife,  the  table  quit— 

Delays  are  dangerous'^  **  I  go. 

Soon  as  I’ve  had  another  throw.” 

“  Delays  are  dangerous^  ftop  in  time,” 

“  Plhaw!  nonfenfcl  damn  your  boring  rhime, 
You  put  me  out.”— He  ralhly  threw, 

Lfft  tire  laft  guinea,  and  withdrew. 

Delays  arc  dangerous,  he  faid, 
rhen  fnapp’d  a  piftol  at  his  head. 


3*0  catch  the  doftor.” — “  Hah !  to  catch  r 
At  this  ilicy  flounce — at  this  they  fcratch. 

And  is  if,  brother,  come  to  this  i 
Sweet  wither’d  Sir !” — “  Oh,  blooming  Mifs! 
Madam,  'tis  well!” — ”  No,  Ma’am,  ’tis  ill — 
But  I  cau  a(k  the  qucftlon  ftill.” 

“  Come  then,  it  fal— it  fal  be  married, 

Tho’  fifty  years  it  has  mifearried.” 

“  Ma’am,  Ma’am,  ’tis  falf«!” — ”  Sir,  Sir,  ’tis 
true !” 

You  moft  were  flighted.”— “  No,  Ma’am, 
you.” 

«*  I’ll  leave  the  houfe.”— “  Aye,  pr’ythee  go— 
The  apes  arc  waiting  you  below.” 

John,  call  a  coach.”— “  With  all  my  heart.” 
Slap  goes  the  door,  and  fo  they  part. 

Brother  and  flfler,  hold  your  tongue, 

Indeed  ye  railcrs.  both  arc  wrong; 

Your  wrinkles  and  your  wrangling  prove. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  love. 

Our  Mufe  lhall  array  the  fourth  inflance  in 
fattiii, 

And  your  tit-up-ing  verfc  flic  can  tell  it  moft 
pat  in  : 

Oh,  ye  zephyrs,  breathe  gently  on  fair  Mr 
Sleek, 

For  the  lolcs  of  “Warren  be-eflence  his  check  : 
Thofe  fehliti'.’C  roles  that  die  at  the  touch. 

And  lofc  all  iheir  colour  if  blown  on  t',»o  much. 
Then  the  lilies  of  Mofehau  blofibm  beneath, 
And  Spence  has  a  penlion  lor  guarding  his 
teeth. 

Ev’ry  morning  at  one  he  rubs  the  brufli  thro’ 
.  ’em. 

And  the  pretty  one  grins  that  the  ladies  may 
view  ’em  : 

Then  he  rides,  Oh  y’e  gods!— he  does  ride  to  be 
fure, 

Wliilc  the  hnrfe  feems  to  aid  his  lov’d  lord  in 
the  lure : 

Each  caper,  each  curvet,  difeovers  his  art, 

And  every  prance  lends  a  prance -to  the  heart. 
But  you  fay  that  the  world  will  accufe  me  of 
fa tire. 

Why,  I  hn-sw  that  the  w'orld  is  n.oft  prone  to 

good'naUnc  ; 

But  rhen  I  am  talking  of  nothing  you  fiqd. 

For  this  jemalifi)  male  has  no  meaning  nor 
mind : 

Delays  being  dangerous,  therefore  I  vote, 

Since  riddle-mc-recs  are  fcaite  worth  finding 
out, 

I  vole  that — no,  hang  it,  1  will  not  he  cruel, 

1  will  rot  piovoke  the  dear  thing  to  a  duel: 
he  pcrluineis  for  damage  wouLi  fuc  me  at 
law. 

So  the  motion  about  to  be  made  I  withdraw. 
And  with  perfed  good  humour  1  change  this 
dead  letter. 

And  leave  this  folt  nothing  for  fomething — 
fcarce  better. 


Thus  having  twirl’d  the  theme  about. 
And  pointed  lome  examples  out, 

’  ris  time  to  take  my  leave  of  verfe— 

O  for  a  couplet  pat  and  terfe  ! 
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JafI  to  conclude  wilh—Hang  it  now  ! 

When  wit*s  mod  wanted  none  will  flow, 

That’s  ft)  provoking  now,  fo  hard, 

Throws  fuch  a  damp  upon  the  bard, 

*1  is  really  monftrous,  I  declare— 

And  then  a  tag  gives  I'uch  an  air. 

Befides,  this  fudden  fall  of  fnow 
Makes  Pcgafus  move'  very  flow. 

Would  but  the  Mule — hufli !  hufli !  behold  her! 
Lean  from  the  vale,  and  touch  my  Ihouldcr : 
She  whifpers  that  i  talk  too  long, 

Delays  are  dangerous  in  fong ; 

The  facrcd  counlcl  I  attend, 

And  bring  my  poem  to  an  eod. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

LOVE  AND  DESPAIR. 

. The  femihnce  of  a  lover,  fix'd 

Jn  viclancholy  fite^  with  head  reclin'd. 

And  love-dejehed  eyes.  Tno m s  o  n. 

The  breezes  were  ftiird,  and  around  the 
fwcet  (cene. 

The  Icad-colour'd  curtains  of  twilight  were 
drawn. 

When  a  pale  penlive  youth,  with  defpair  in  his 
mien,  (lawn  : 

Thus  fung  his  complaint  as  he  lay  on  the 
Not  the  bee,  when  it  Ikims  with  its  Iwects 
thro*  the  gale, 

Not  the  lark  when  it  warbles  its  matins  on 
high. 

Not  the  frolicfome  lambs  when  they  frilk  in 
the  vale. 

Till  late,  were  fo  jocund  or  chearful  as  I. 

•*  For  Hermione  fmird — and  could  I  wear  a 
frown  ? 

She  was  kind — and  could  I  wear  the  afpeO 
of  woe  / 

O!  fmile  as  before,  and  I’ll  fpurn  at  a  crown, 
Be  kind — and  a  frclh  flood  of  rapture  lhall 
flow : 

Alas,  what  a  change  I  tho’  Nature  is  bound 
In  the  fpring-woven  girdle  of  Llofloming 
flow’rs, 

Methinks  fullen  Winter  flalks  grimly  around. 
And  Silence  and  Horror  lead  on  the  dull 
hours. 

•*  When  the  woodlands  refound  with  the  car¬ 
rels  of  love, 

Methinks  I  hear  only  the  fcrcams of  Defpair : 
When  Zephyr  deals  foft  thro*  the  murmuring 
grove, 

Methinks  the  rude  hurricane  roars  in  the  air. 
For  Hermionx  frown« — (he  no  longer  is  kind, 
She  frowns— and  the  joys  of  exillcnce  are 
o"cr — 

My  eyes  to  each  pr  >miring  profpc£l  arc  blind, 
The  world  and  its  trifles  can  charm  me  no 
more. 

VoL.  LII. 


“  Ev’n  fleep,  the  lafl  faithlcfs  afylum  of  Care, 

From  my  piTlow  has  wing’d  her  difconfolatc 
flight ; 

To  my  couch  the  blac’it  fiends  of  Didra^ion 
repair. 

And  Darknefs  and  Dread  the  companions 
of  Night : 

The  phantoms  of  Jealoufy  croud  on  my  foul. 

The  venom  of  MaJncls  boils  hot  thro’  my 
blood. 

Pale  fpc^lrcs  prefent  the  bare  fword  and  the 
bowl. 

They  point  to  the  cliff  that  prcje^ls  o’er  the 
flood. 

Yes,  ye  demons  of  death!  in  the  gulph  I  will 
hide, 

I  will  fly  to  the  cliff — I  will  plunge  to  my 
red — . 

But  fell  not  my  love  *twas  for  her  that  I  died  ; 

1  he  mad  niug  idea  would  harrow  her  bread. 

Ah!  think  not,  fweet  virgin,  1  fing  this  lad 
drain. 

That  the  dreams  of  remorfeon  thy  flumbers 
may  wait. 

No— hear  even  life  if  mv  death  cave  tUec 
pain, 

I  would  bear  ev’n  the  hell  of  Hermione’s 
bate. 

Ye  genii  of  blifs,  dill  attend  in  her  train, 

Roll  on,  ye  bright  fcalhns,  and  add  fo  her 

joy; 

And  tho  I  in  the  grave  iinlamsntetl  rcmjin, 

In  a  pray’r  for  her  peace  my  lilt  breath  I  ii 
employ  : 

But  if  Ihc,  while  my  bier  thro’  the  village  is 
borne 

And  tlic  flow  bell  is  tolling.  Ihould  deign. it 
a  tear. 

My  fpirit  new-roh’d  in  the  radiance  of  morn. 

Will  catch  the  foft  tribute,  and  foar  to  her 
fphere.”  J - W - . 

Edin.  April  lo. 

Turkey  and  Worm.  A  Fable. 

WITH  vanity  a  turkey  burn’d, 

And  at  a  worm  jull  near  him  fpurn *d 4 
“  Mean  reptile,  indantly  you’re  dead, 

Unlcfs  you  quit  where  1  may  tread; 

How  dare  you  in  my  fight  appear. 

Me,  who  am  fed  and  feaded  here?’* 

The  worm,  to  check  the  turkey,  cry’d, 

*«  Frimd,  you  fleoeive  yo«rfclf  thro*  pride; 
’Fisvery  true,  what  you  repea*. 

But  then  you’re  feadtd  to  be  cat; 

You’rt-  fed  your  fatncls  to  incrcalc. 

Like  cackling  ducks,  or  filly  geefe ; 

And  you,  like  them,  when  fat  enough. 

Mud  quickly  die  for  man  to  llufT; 

While  Fate  to  us  hns  been  ff»  kind. 

To  doom  ;hat  we  lliouid  eat  mankind.’* 
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or  of  performing  any  worthy  aclion. 
But  the  eunuchs  w’ere  fkillcd  in  the 
arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue ;  and 
they  alternately  governed  the  mind 
of  Conltaiitius  by  his  fears,  his  indo¬ 
lence,  and  his  vanity.  VVhilft  he 
viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair 
appearance  of  public  profpericy,  he 
fupinely  permitted  them  to  intercept 
the  complaints  of  the  injured  provin¬ 
ces,  to  accumulate  immenfe  treafures 
by  the  fale  of  juftice  and  of  honours ; 
to  difgrace  the  moll  important  digni¬ 
ties,  by  the  promotion  of  thofe  who 
had  purcliafed  at  their  hands  the 
powers  of  oppreflion,  and  to  gratify 
their  refentment  againll  the  few  inde¬ 
pendent  fpirits  wdu)  arrogantly  refu* 
fed  to  folicit  the  protedlion  of  flaves. 
Of  thefe  fiaves  the  molt  diflinguiliied 
was  the  chamberlain  Eufebius,  who 
ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace 
with  fuch  abfolute  fway,  that  Con- 
ftantius,  according  to  the  farcafui  of 
an  impartial  hiflorian,  polfelfed  fome 
credit  with  this  haughty  favourite. 
By  his  artful  fuggeftions,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  was  perfuaded  to  fubferibe  the 
condemnation  of  the  unfortunate 
Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to 
the  long  lift  of  unnatural  murders 
which  pollute  the  honour  of  the  houfe 
of  Conftantine.^’ 


REVIEW. 

*rhe  History  cf  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
'Edward  Gibbon,  Efq;  [P.  55.] 

After  a  ferles  of  tragic  events, 
of  ufurpation,  and  of  civil  war, 
We  behold,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
Conftantius  foie  Emperor  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world.  This  divifipn  of  the 
work  c -mmences  with  a  lliort  ac¬ 
count  of  eunuchs,  which  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

THE  divided  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  again  united  by  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  ConlFantiiis  ;  but  as  that 
feeble  Prince  was  dellitute  of  perfonal 
merit,  either  in  peacp  or  war,  as  he 
feared  his  generals,  and  diftrufted  his 
minifters,  the  triumph  of  his  arms 
ferved  only  to  eftablifh  the  rei^n  of 

*  C' 

the  eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world. 
Thofe  unhappy  beings,  the  ancient 
production  of  oriental  jealoufy  and  def- 
potifiii,  were  introduced  into  Greece 
and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of  Afiatic 
luxury.  Their  progrefs  W’as  rapid  ; 
and  the  eunuchs  who,  in  the  time  of 
Augultus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the 
mohltrous  retinue  of  ?n  Egyptian 
queen,  were  gradually  admitted  into 
the  families  of  matrons,  of  fenators, 
and  of  the  emperors  themfelves.  Re¬ 
trained  by  the  fevere  edicts  of  Do- 
mitian  and  Nerva,  cheriflied  by  the 
pride  of  Dioclefian,  reduced  to  an 
humble  ftation  by  the  prudence  of 
Conftantine,  they  multiplied  in  the 
palaces  of  his  degenerate  fons,  and  in- 
fennhiy  acquired  the  knowledge,  and 
at  length  the  direction,  cf  the  fe- 
cret  councils  of  Conftantius.  The 
avcrfion  and  contempt  which  man¬ 
kind  has  fo  uniformly  entertained 
for  that  impcrfe<ft  fpecies,  appears  to 
have  degraded  their  character,  and  to 
have  rendered  them  ahnoft  as  incar 
pable  as  tney  were  fuppofed  to  be,  of 
conceiving  any  generous  fentitnent. 


In  a  note  on  this  pafTage  our  au¬ 
thor  obferyes,  that  Xenophon,  in  the 
Cyropedia,  has  ftated  the  fpecious 
reafons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  en- 
truft  his  perfon  to  the  guard  of  eu¬ 
nuchs.  He  had  remarked  in  animals, 
that  although  the  practice  ol  caftra- 
tion  might  abate  their  fiercenefs,  it 
did  not  diminifli  their  ftrength  or  fpi- 
rit ;  and  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that 
thofe  who  were  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  human  kind  would  be  mure 
firmly  attached  to  the  perfon  of  their 
benefactor.  But,  Mr  Gibbon  juftly 
ob.ferves,  a  long  experience  has  con¬ 
tradicted  the  judgment  of  Cy  rus. 
Some  particular  inftances,  he  adds, 
may  occur  of  eunuchs  diftinguifii^<^ 
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by  their  fidelity^  their  valour,  and 
their  abilities  ;  but  if  we  examine  the 
general  hiftory  of  Perfia,  India,  and 
China,  we  (hall  find  that  the  power 
of  the  euuuchs  has  uniformly  marked 
the  decline  and  fall  of  every  dynaily. 

On  mentioning  the  Annotations, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  obferve, 
that  we  think  they  are  far  more  com- 
modioufly  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pa>:e,  as  in  thofe  two  volumes, 
than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  firft. 
They  atford  convincing  proof  not 
only  of  the  author’s  minute  inveili* 
gation  of  hiftorical  authorities,  but  of 
his  judgment,  his  tafte,  and  his  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  polite  literature. 
As  one  inftancc  of  his  critical  faga- 
city,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  his 
conjecture  refpeCting  a  palfage  in  Eii- 
tropius  relative  to  the  chara&er  of 
Conftantine. 

In  prime  imperii  tempore  optimis 
principibus,  ultimo  mediis  comparan- 
dus.”  From  the  ancient  Greek  verfion 
of  Pceanius  (edit.  Havcrchamp.  p 
697.).  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeCt  that 
Eutropius  had  originally  written,  vix 
mediis  ;  and  that  the  otFenfive  mono- 
fyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wiltul  in¬ 
advertency  of  tranferibers,  Aurelius 
Victor  exprelTes  the  general  opinion 
by  a  vulgar  and  indeed  obfeure  pro¬ 
verb.  Trachala  decern  annis  prae- 
ftantiflimus  ;  duodecim  fequentibus 
latro ;  decern  noviflimus  pupiilus  ob 
immodicas  profufiojies.” 


AMUSEMENT.  8j 

fubjcift  in  a  favourable,  but,  we  think, 
an  impart i;il  manner. 

“  Befides  the  reigning  Emperor, 
fays  he,  Julian  alone  furviv.'d,  of  all 
the  nurncroui  poiterity  of  Conllan- 
tius  Chloriis,  The  misfortune  ol  his 
royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  dif- 
grace  ot  Gallus  From  his  rerire- 
ment  in  the  nappy  country  of  Ionia, 
he  was  conveyed  under  a  Itrong 
guard  to  the  court  of  Milan  ;  where 
he  languilhed  above  feven  months, 
in  the  continual  apprehenfion  of  nif- 
tering  the  fame  ignominious  death 
which  was  daily  iiiHiCted,  almoll  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  of  his  perfecuted  tamily.  His 
looks,  his  geftures,  his  filence,  were 
ferutinized  with  malignant  curiolity, 
and  he  was  perpetually  alfaulted  by 
enemies  whom  he  had  never  often- 
ded,  and  by  arts  to  which  he  was  a 
ftraiiger.  But  in  the  fchool  of  ad- 
verfity,  Julian  infenfibly  acquired  the 
virtues  of  firninefs  and  diferetion.  He 
defended  his  honour,  as  well  as  his 
life,  againfi  the  enfnaring  fibrlcties' 
of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to 
extort  fome  declaration  of  his  fc ali¬ 
ments  :  and  whilll  he  cautioiilly  fiip- 
preifed  his  grief  and  refentmem,  he 
nobly  difvJained  to  Hatter  the  tyrant, 
by  any  feeming  approbation  of  liis 
brother’s  murder.  Julian  moH  de¬ 
voutly  alcribes  his  miraculous  delive¬ 
rance  to  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
who  had  exempted  his  innocence  from 
the  fentence  of  dellruCtion  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  their  jnfiice  againfi  the  im¬ 
pious  houfe  ot  Confiaiuine.  As  the 
mofi  effeClual  inltrument  of  their  pro¬ 
vidence,  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
I  the  Heady  and  generous  friendihip  of 
the  Emprels  Eufebia,  a  woman  of 
beauty  and  meri:,  who,  by  the  alcen- 
dant  wiiich  Ihe  had  gained  over  the 
mind  of  her  hnlband,  counterbalan¬ 
ced,  in  fome  mealure,  the  powerful 
conspiracy  ot  the  eunuchs.  Bv  » ac 
interceirion  of  his  patronefs,  Julian 
was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  pre- 


The  remainder  of  the  nineteenth 
chapter  is  occupied  with  the  elevation 
and  death  of  Gallus,  the  danger  and 
elevation  of  Julian,  the  SarmatUn 
and  Perfian  wars,  and  the  victories 
of  Julian  in  Gaul.  The  character  of 
Julian  has  been  varioully  *.  eprefented  by 
ancient  writers,  according  to  the  dit- 
ferent  prejudices  which  they  had  im¬ 
bibed.  By  fome  he  is  extolled  with 
the  highefi  panegyric,  and  by  others 
ftigmatifed  with  all  the  feverity  of 
cenfure.  Mr  Gibbon  has  treated  the 


fence ;  he  pleaded  his  caufe  with  a 
decent  freedom,  he  was  heard  with 
favour ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the 
danger  of  fparing  an  avenger  of  the 
blood  of  Gallus,  the  milder  fentiment 
of  Eufebia  prevailed  in  the  council. 
But  the  effe<^ls  of  a  fecond  interview 
were  dreaded  by  the  eunuchs ;  and 
Julian  was  advifed  to  withdraw  for  a 
while  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  till  the  Emperor  thought  proper 
to  affign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the 
place  of  his  honourable  exile.  As  he 
had  difeovered  from  his  earlieft  youth 
a  propenfity,  or  rather  pafllon,  for 
the  language,  the  manners,  the  lear¬ 
ning,  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
he  obeyed  with  pleafure  an  order  fo 

Far  from 


agreeable  to  his  wilhes 
the  tumult  of  arms,  and  the  treachery 
of  courts,  he  fpent  fix  months  amidft 
the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free 
intercourfe  with  the  philofophers  of 
the  age,  who  lludied  to  cultivate  the 
genius,  to  encourage 


fence  of  the  Emperor  was  indifpen- 
fibly  required,  both  in  the  Weft  and 
in  the  Eaft.  For  the  firft  time,  Con- 
ftantius  linccrely  acknowledged,  that 
his  fingle  ftrength  was  unequal  to 
fuch  an  extent  of  care  and  dominion. 
Infenfible  to  the  voice  of  flattery, 
which  alTured  him  that  his  all-power¬ 
ful  virtue,  and  celeftial  fortune,  would 
ftill  continue  to  triumph  over  every 
obftacle,  he  liftened  with  complacency 
to  the  advice  of  Eufebia,  which  grati¬ 
fied  his  indolence,  without  offending 
his  fufpicious  pride.  As  flie  percei¬ 
ved  that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus 
dwelt  on  the  Emperor's  mind,  llie 
artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the 
oppofite  characters  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  which  from  their  infancy  had 
been  compared  to  thofe  of  Domitian 
and  of  Titus.  She  accuftomed  her 
Imfband  to  confider  Julian  as  a  youth 
of  a  mild  unambitious  dirpofition, 
whofe  allegiance  and  gratitude  might 
be  fecured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple, 
and  who  was  qualified  to  fill,  with 
honour,  a  fubordiiiate  ftation,  with¬ 
out  afpiring  to  difpute  the  commands, 
or  lhade  the  glories,  of  his  fovereign 
and  benefactor.  After  an  obftinate, 
though  fecrct  ftruggle,  the  oppofiticn 


genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and 
to  inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal 
Their  labours  w^re  not  un- 
iuccefsful  ;  and  Jul 


pupil 


ian  inviolably  pre- 
ferved  for  Athens  that  tender  re¬ 
gard  which  feldom  fails  to  arife  in  a 
liberal  mind,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  place  where  it  has  difeovered  and 
exercifed  its  growing  powers.  The 
centlenefs  and  affability  of  manners 


fituation  impofed,  infenfibly  engaged 
the  affections  of  the  ft  rangers  as  well 
as  citizens  with  whom  he  converfed. 
Some  of  his  fellovir-ftudents  might 
perhaps  examine  his  behaviour  with 
an  eye  of  prejudice  and  averlion  ;  but 
Julian  eftablifhed,  in  the  fchools  of 
Athens,  a  general  prepofTeffion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which 
tvas  foon  diffufed  over  the  Roman 
world. 

Whilft  his  hours  were  pafTed  in 
ftudious  retirement,  the  Emprefs,  re- 
folute  to  atchieve  the  generous  defign 
which  ihe  had  undertaken,  was  not 
unoiindful  of  tjie  care  of  his  fortune. 
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of  the  favourite  eunuchs  fubmitted  to 
the  afcendancy  of  the  Emprefs  ;  and 
it  was  refolved  that  Julian,  after  ce¬ 
lebrating  his  nuptials  with  Helena, 
filler  of  Conftantius,  flioulJ  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  the  title  of  Ccefar,  to 
reign  over  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps. 

“  Although  the  order  which  re¬ 
called  him  to  court  was  probably  ac¬ 
companied  with  fome  intimation  of 
his  approaching  greatnefs,  he  appeals 
to  the  people  of  Athens  to  wicnefs 
his  tears  of  undiffembled  forrow’, 
when  he  was  reludantly  torn  away 
from  his  beloved  retirement.  He 
trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fame, 
and  even  for  his  virtue  ;  and  his  foie 
confidence  was  derived  from  the  per- 
fuafion,  that  Minerva  infpired  all  his 
a<5lions,  and  that  he  was  proteded  by 
an  invilible  guard  of  angels,  whom 
for  that  purpofe  fhe  had  borrowed 
from  the  fun  and  moon.  He  ap¬ 
proached  with  horror  the  palace  of 
Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenious  youth 
conceal  his  indignation,  when  he 
found  himfelf  accoiled  with  falfe  and 
fervilc  refped  by  the  alfalTins  of  his 
family.  Eufebia,  rejoicing  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  her  benevolent  fcheines,  em¬ 
braced  him  with  the  tendernefs  of  a 
filler  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  the  moll 
Toothing  carefies,  to  difpel  his  terrors, 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune. 
But  the  ceremony  of  lhaving  his 
beard,  and  his  aukv/ard  demeanour, 
when  he  firll  exchanged  the  cloak  of 
a  Greek  philofopher  for  the  military 
habit  of  a  Roman  Prince,  amufed, 
during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the 
Imperial  court.’* 

It  is  with  pleafure  we  obferve,  that 
in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us, 
the  fentimentsof  the  learned  hillorian 
arc  likely  to  be  lefs  controverted  than 
fome  of  the  reprefeatations  in  the 
firll.  He  feems  to  have  cautioully 
avoided  the  imputation  of  religious 
prejudices  ;  and  though  his  lubje»5l 
fomstimes  leads  him  into  the  mod 


abftrufe  dodrines  of  theology,  he  ne¬ 
ver  deviates  into  fuperllitious  credu¬ 
lity,  and  fcldom  into  philofophital 
fcepticifm.  ("To  he  CQntiniizd,) 

A  View  of  Socitrv  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fome  eminent  Characters,  iij 
John  Moore,  M.  D.  [P.  6o.] 

OUR  traveller,  being  fufficleiitly 
tired  of  V^enice,  and  its  amufe- 
ments,  fets  out  for  Padua,  where  he 
arrives  after  a  molt  deilgluful  jour¬ 
ney  along  the  baiiks  of  the  Brenta. 

“  NO  city  in  the  w^orld  (fays  Dr 
Moore)  has  lefs  affinity  with  the 
country  than  Venice,  and  few  can 
have  more  than  Padua ;  for  great 
part  of  the  circuit  w'ithlii  the  walls  is 
unbuilt,  and  the  towm  in  general  fo 
thinly  inhabited,  that  grafs  is  fecn  in 
many  places  in  the  interlliccs  of  the 
(tones  with  which  the  llreets  are  pa¬ 
ved.  The  houfes  arc  built  on  porti¬ 
coes,  which,  when  the  town  was  well 
inhabited,  and  in  a  fiouriiiiing  con¬ 
dition,  may  have  had  a  magnificent 
appearance ;  but,  in  its  prefent  llaic, 
they  rather  give  it  a  greater  air  of 
melancholy  and  of  gloom. 

“  The  Francifean  church,  dedica¬ 
ted  to  St  Antonio,  the  great  patron 
of  this  city,  was  the  place  we  were 
fil’d  Jed  to  by  the  Cicerone  of  our 
inn.  The  body  of  this  holy  pcrloit 
is  inclofed  in  a  farcophagus,  under  au 
altar  in  the  middle  oi  the  chapel,  and 
is  faid  to  emit  a  very  agieeaLie  and 
refrelhing  fiavour.  Pious  Catholics 
believe  this  to  be  the  natural  ediuvia 
of  the  faint’s  body  ;  while  Heretics 
a/fert,  that  the  perfume  (for  a  per¬ 
fume  there  certainly  is)  proceeds  Irom 
certain  balfams  rubbed  on  the  marble 
every  morning,  before  the  votaries 
come  to  pay  cheir  devotions.  I  ne¬ 
ver  prefume  to  give  an  opinion  ou 
conceded  point*  of  this  kind ;  but  i 
may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  if  tins 
fweet  odour  really  proceeds  Irom  ihz 
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the  ingenious  perfon  to  whom  the 
objedion  was  made  feemed  at  firft 
fomewhac  nonpluffed  ;  but,  after  re- 
col  leding  hiinfelf,  he  obferved,  that 
this,  which  at  firft  feemed  an  objec¬ 
tion,  was  really  a  confirmation  of  the 
fad ;  for  the  Saint  was  not  faid  to 
have  fpoken,  but  only  to  have  hal¬ 
looed,  which  a  man  can  do  without 
a  tongue  ;  but  if  his  tongue  had  not 
been  cut  out,  added  he,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  Saint  would 
have  revealed  the  Turkifh  plot  in 
plain  and  articulate  language. 

“  The  next  church,  in  point  of 
rank,  but  far  fuperior  in  point  of 
architedure,  is  that  of  St  Juftina, 
built  from  a  defign  of  Palladio,  and 
reckoned,  by  fome  people,  the  moft 
elegant  he  ever  gave.  St  Juftina  is 
faid  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom 
where  the  church  is  built,  which  was 
the  reafon  of  ereding  it  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  fpot.  It  would  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  pidures  in  this  church 
if  the  Saint  had  fuffered  on  a  piece 
of  drier  ground,  for  they  feem  con- 
fiderably  injured  by  the  damps  which 
furround  the  place  where  it  now 
(lands. 

“  The  Benedidines,  to  whom  this 
church  belongs,  alfert,  that  they  are 
in  polTeflion  of  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Evangelifts  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke. 
The  Francifcans  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
vent  at  Venice  difpute  the  fecond  of 
thofe  two  great  prizes,  and  declare, 
that  they  are  pofTeffed  of  the  true  body 
of  St  Luke,  this  in  St  Judina's  church 
being  only  an.impofture.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  who 
gave  a  decifion  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  bodies  ;  but  this  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  proprietors  of  the  other  from 
Hill  perlilting  in  their  original  claim, 
fo  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
difpute  being  finally  determined  till 
the  day  of  judgment. 

‘‘  The  hall  of  the  Town-houfe  of 
Padua  is  one  of  the  largeft  I  ever  favv. 
From  the  beft  guefs  I  could  mike, 
after  fteppine  it,  I  fliould  think  it 


holy  Francifcan,  he  emits  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fmell  from  any  of  the  brethren 
of  that  order  whom  I  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  approaching. 

“  The  walls  of  this  church  are  co¬ 
vered  with  votive  offerings  of  ears, 
eyes,  arms,  legs,  nofes,  and  every 
part  almoft  of  the  human  body,  in 
token  of  cures  performed  by  this 
Saint ;  for  whatever  part  has  been  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  a  reprefentation  of 
it  is  hung  up  in  filver  or  gold,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  gratitude  and  wealth  of 
the  patient. 

“  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this 
church  is  a  place  called  the  School  of 
St  Antonio.  Here  many  a(ftions  of 
the  Saint  are  painted  in  frefco ;  fome 
of  them  by  Titian.  Many  miracles 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  arc 
here  recorded.  I  obferved  one  in 
particular,  which,  if  often  repeated, 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  families. 
The  Saint  thought  proper  to  loofen 
the  tongue  of  a  rfew-born  child,  and 
endue  it  with  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ; 
on  which  the  infant,  with  an  impru¬ 
dence  natural  to  its  age,  declared,  in 
an  audible  voice,  before  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  who  was  its  real  father.  The 
miracles  attributed  to  this  celebrated 
Saint  greatly  exceed  in  number  thofe 
recorded  by  the  Evangelifts  of  our 
Saviour  ;  and  although  it  is  not  affer- 
ted,  that  St  AntoiiTo  has  as  yet  raifed 
himfelf  from  the  dead,  yet  his  admi¬ 
rers  here  record  things  of  him  which 
are  almoft  equivalent.  When  an  im- 
pit)iis  Turk  had  fccretly  placed  fire¬ 
works  under  the  chapel,  with  an  in- 
tenrion  to  blow  it  up,  they  affirm, 
that  St  Antonio  hallooed  three  times 
from  his  marble  coffin,  which  terri¬ 
fied  the  infidel,  and  difeovered  the 
plot.  This  miracle  is  the  more  mi¬ 
raculous,  as  the  Saint's  tongue  was 
cut  out,  and  is  adlually  preferved  in 
a  chr vital  veilel,  Und  Ihevvn  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  relic  to  ail  who  have  a  curiofity 
to  fee  it.  I  darted  this  as  a  difficulty 
which  feemed  to  beai  a  little  againft 
the  authenticity  of  the  miracle  \  and 


about  three  hundred  Engliih  feet 
long,  hy  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
This  immenfe  hall  is  on  the  fecond 
floor,  and  is  ornamented  with  the 
bufts  and  ftatiies  of  foine  eminent 
perfons.  The  Cenotaph  of  Livy,  the 
hiftorian,  who  was  a  native  of  Padua, 
is  erected  here.  The  Ihiiverfity,  for¬ 
merly  fo  celebrated,  is  now,  like  every 
thing  elfe  in  this  city,  on  the  decline. 

There  is  a  cloth  manufa<flory  in 
this  city  ;  and  I  was  told,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice,  not  excepting 
the  nobles,  wear  no  other  cloth  than 
what  is  made  here.  This  particular 
inanufad:ory,  it  may  therefore  be  fup- 
pofed,  fucceeds  very  well ;  but  the 
exceflive  number  of  beggars  with 
which  this  place  fwarms,  is  a  ftrong 
proof  that  trade  and  manufactures  in 
general  are  by  no  means  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  condition.  In  the  courfe  of 
my  life  I  never  faw  fuch  a  number 
of  beggars  at  one  time,  as  attacked 
us  at  the  church  of  St  Antonio.  The 

D —  of  H - fell  into  a  miflake, 

analogous  to  that  of  Sable  in  the  Fu¬ 
neral,  who  complains,  that  the  more 
money  he  gave  his  mourners  to  look 
fad,  the  merrier  they  looked.  His 
G —  gave  all  he  had  in  his  pocket  to 
the  clamorous  multitude  wdiich  fur- 
rounded  him,  on  condition  that  they 
would  hold  their  tongues,  and  leave 
us  ;  on  which  they  became  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  more  vociferous  than 
before.  Strangers  who  vifit  Padua 
will  do  well,  therefore,  to  oblerve  the 
gofpel  injunClion,  and  perform  their 
charities  in  fecret.*’ 

The  city  of  Padua,  we  are  infor¬ 
med,  has  high  pretenlions  to  anti¬ 
quity,  and  claims  Antenor,  the  Tro¬ 
jan,  as  her  founder ;  and  this  claim 
is  fupported  by  claflical  authority. 
The  Docf or  quotes  feveral  palfages 
from  Virgil  and  Lucan  to  confirm 
the  tradition. 

Quitting  Padua,  our  author  em¬ 
barks  on  board  a  little  vefTel  in  a 
canal  which  communicates  with  the 
Po,  and  proceeds  up  that  beautiful 
‘iver  to  Ferrara,  (To  bs  continued*) 


New  Letters  from  an  English 
iRAVbLLER.  IVntttfi  originally  in 
Frenchy  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Sher¬ 
lock,  A.  AI  Chaff  lain  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Brlftol.  Hnd 
no<w  Tranfatcd  into  Eiiglilh  by  the 
Author,  tvo.  3  /.  Cadell,  Lon¬ 
don. 


IN  the  former  Letters  of  this  tra¬ 
veller  (V^ol  xlix.  p.  351.)  we  dif- 
covered  a  vein  of  originality,  which 
becomes  more  confpicuous  in  thofc 
now  under  confideration.  Mr  Sher¬ 
lock  makes  no  fcriiplc  of  acknowled¬ 
ging  that  he  writes  only  for  lame  ; 
and  indeed  he  appears  to  be  not  a 
little  animated  in  the  purfuit.  It 
feems  as  if  his  third  of  applaulc  had 
already  been  in  fomc  degree  grati¬ 
fied.  ‘‘  I  fought  glory,  lays  he,  and 
obtained  it.  My  Letters  had  as  much 
fuccefs  on  the  continent,  as  any  proi’o 
work  of  the  lize  publilhcd  wit  in  the 
century.’’  As  the  letters  arc  now 
tranilated  by  liimfelf,  who  may  be 
fuppoled  to  do  jullice  to  the  original, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr  Sherlock 
will  be  dilpolcd  to  arraign  the  taltc. 
of  his  country,  Ihould  the  work  not 
prove  equally  fuccclslui  in  the  Eng- 
liih  verfion.  We  are  however  of  opi- 
niem,  that  though  he  may  not  be  ex¬ 
tolled  in  the  fame  degree  as  on  the 
continent,  his  laurels  will  not  be  blaf- 
ted  by  the  breath  of  obloquy. 

The  firll  nine  letters  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  prallc  of  Italy.  On 
this  fuhjedl  Mr  Sherlock  expatiates 
with  eiithufialrn  ;  celebrating  the  na¬ 
tural  beauty  of  the  country,  the  de¬ 
lightful  temperature  of  the  climate, 
and  its  acknowledged  fuperiority  re- 
fpe^ing  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  regard  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  the  author  difeovers  allb  Ibme 
partiality  ;  but,  in  general,  his  re¬ 
marks  are  ingenious,  fenlible,  and 
well-founded. 


Our  author’s  flory  of  a  young 
Ruffian  traveller  Ihould  be  read  by 
the  young  travellers  of  all  countries. 


days  after  my  arrival,  at  a  mafque. 
rade.  She  won  me  by  a  finglc 
fpcech ;  You  are  charming.”  I 
was  then  nineteen ;  fne  was  pretty  ; 
and  this  was  the  firft  time  in  my  life 
that  a  pretty  woman  had  laid  thofe 
words  to  me.  When  a  man  fays  to 
a  modeft  woman  once,  ‘‘  T  love  you,” 
the  devil  repeats  it  to  her  a  hundred 
times.  The  devil  repeated  in  my  ear 
a  thoufand  times  that  I  was  charming; 
and  on  this  ground  I  fell  defperatcly 
in  love.  However,  I  quitted  this 
woman  in  a  Ihort  time,  becaufe,  be- 
fide  that  Ihe  was  very  foolilh  and  very 
tirefome,  I  felt  the  neccflity  of  going 
out  of  her  hands  to  go  into  thofe  of 
a  furgeon. 

“  When  I  mixed  with  the  great 
world,  I  related  the  fuccefs  of  this 
amour ;  and  they  told  me  for  confo- 
lation,  that,  befide  ray  having  been 
an  infipid  dupe,  I  had  dilhonoured 
myfelf  by  an  attachment  to  a  wo¬ 
man  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  theatres.  I  determined  inftantly 
to  repair  this  fault,  and  I  conneded 
myfelf  immediately  with  a  dancing- 
girl  of  the  opera.  She  had  the 
prettied  leg  in  Paris ;  a  warm  Pro- 
vengal,  lively,  gay,  and  cutting  ca¬ 
pers  from  morning  till  night.  She 
had  fo  many  calls  upon  me,  I  mean 
for  louis-d'ors,  that  flie  made  me  of¬ 
ten  remember  the  faying  of  Marfhal 
Villars  to  Louis  XiV.  flie  wanted 
but  three  things,  money,  money,  mo¬ 
ney.  There  was  no  end  to  her  ca¬ 
prices  ;  and,  among  others,  I  began 
to  fufpe<5l  that  (he  had  one  for  my 
valet-de-chambre  ;  but  (he  foon  cured 
me  of  this  jealoufy  ;  for  one  evening, 
going  into  her  room,  I  found  her  in 
the  arms  of  a  young  French  officer. 
I  demanded  fatisfaclion  of  him  on 
the  inftant ;  and  he  gave  me  a  thruft 
here,  which  put  me  in  the  hands  of 
another  furgeon  for  three  months. 

“  I  returned  into  the  gay  world, 
fully  determined  to  be  fage  for  the 
future  ;  but  they  laughed  at  my  fuf- 
ferin£:s ;  affured  me  that  I  was  for- 


On  my  arrival  at  Senlis,  in  my 
return  from  Germany,  I  faw  a  gen¬ 
teel  yohng  man  walking  up  and  down 
before  the  gate  of  the  inn.  I  ad- 
dre/Ted  him.  You  feem.  Sir,  to  come 
from  Paris  ?  He  did  come  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  was  returning  to  his  own 
country,  to  Peterffiurgh.  Pray,  Sir, 
did  you  ftay  long  at  Paris  ?  Two 
years.  And  what  do  you  fay  of  that 
country  of  delights  ?  Of  ajfaffinating 
delights  ?  replied  he.  Montefquieu 
fays,  that  to  make  a  Ruffian  feel  you 
muft  flay  him  ;  and  I  thought  in  my 
own  mind,  that  this  one  muft  have 
been  well  flayed  *.  How  did  you 
find  the  men  \  Fulfome.  The  wo¬ 
men  ?  Dear.  The  wits  ?  Gluttons. 
But  why,  fays  he,  make  ufe  of  fuch 
gentle  terms  ?  I  have  been  robbed, 
betrayed,  maffacred.  This  travel¬ 
ler’s  heart,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  is  full ; 
and  knowing  that  a  Ruffian  and  a 
German  talk  better  after  a  meal  than 
before  it,  1  invited  him  to  fupper,  and 
he  accepted  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fupper : 

“  Rufian,  You  have  been  at  Paris, 
then  ? 

“  Englijhman.  A  year. 

R.  Did  you  know  any  women 
there  ? 

E,  Yes ;  I  knew  a  great  many 
modeft  women ;  and  I  never  was 
happier  than  in  their  company. 

“  R,  What,  do  you  think  the 
French  women  amiable  ? 

E.  More  amiable  and  more  in- 
terefting  than  the  women  of  any  other 
foreign  country  I  have  feen. 

“  /?.  Sir,  you  have  feen  them  ill. 
They  are  a  fet  of  wicked,  bawling, 
peevifh  wretches  ;  witty  in  gewgaws, 
not  a  grain  of  common  fen(e,  and  fo 
perfidious— 

E.  They  treated  you  Ill  ? 

/?.  Treated  me  ill  !  my  firft 
miftrefs  made  a  cohqueft  of  me  ten 


“  *  This  is  a  />«  de  mots  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  as  ecorcbe  both  Jiajed  and 

plundered** 


Literary 

mihg  aftoniftimgly  ;  that  I  (hould 
Ihine  amazingly  on  my  return  into  - 
my  own  country,  even  by  reciting  | 
the  difafters  which  befel  me  ;  that  i 
there  were  no  rofes  without  thorns. 
Ah !  why  had  I  not  a  friend  to  tell 
me,  that  the  rofes  wither,  and  that 
the  thorns  remain — 

“  £.  — That  the  rofes  only  bloom 
in  the  fpring  of  life,  and  that  the 
thorns  continue  during  the  whole 
winter  ? 

R.  Being  then  conftantly  in  the 
temple  of  wantonnefs  *,  I  once  more 
yielded,  and  1  took  a  third  midrefs. 
For  my  misfortune,  (he  fung  like  an 
angel.  If  the  other  had  a  taper  leg, 
this  one's  arms  were  perfeft ;  and 
when  fhe  threw  them  open  to  em¬ 
brace  me,  fmging, 

0  toi  It  feul  objet  que  mon  caur  ait  au  monde^ 

(O  thou  fjle  objedt  of  my  heart’s  delire,) 

I  thought  I  fhould  expire  with  plea- 
fure.  6he  was  at  once  a  Siren  and  a 
Circe ;  a  dying  eye,  a  beautiful  Ikin, 
an  enchanting  fweetnefs,  and  an  air 
of  modefty  that  would  have  deceived 
UlylTes.  Her  mother  had  been  a 
dancer,  and  Mifs  was  born  behind 
the  fcenes  ;  and  from  her  infancy  had 
learned  to  dance,  to  fing,  to  receive 
her  mama's  vifitors,  and  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  their  fuppers.  She  had  every 
thing  in  her  favour ;  birth,  educa¬ 
tion,  example,  precept,  experience, 
and  I  was  in  my  twentieth  year. 

As  ihe  had  been  regularly  bred, 
flic  applied  herfclf  fcrioufly  to  ruin 
me.  The  fummit  of  art  is  to  conceal 
arc,  and  my  miftrefs  had  attained 
this  laft  degree  of  perfection.  All 
her  artifices  were  imperceptible,  and 
it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  them  in  my 
melancholy  retreat  thefe  eight  months 
part,  that  I  have  difcovered  them. 
She  faw  that  I  was  diftruftful,  and 
flie  never  praifed  me.  Did  I  look  as  if  I 
thought  I  had  faid  fomething  clever  ? 
She  applauded  it  only  by  a  fcarce- 

**  *  At  the  Green-room  of  the  Opera.” 
VoL.  Lll. 


amusement. 

perceivable  fmile, which  gave  a  bright- 
nefs  to  her  eye,  and  made  her  at  once 
beautiful  and  fincere.  All  roy  taftes 
were  confulted  and  anticipated.  It 
was  a  continual  round  of  gaiety, 
agreeablenefs,  and  variety  ;  public 
places,  flippers  of  girls  and  of  wits, 
concerts,  cards — She  feemed  to  think 
only  of  me,  and  this  appearance  was 
real. 

“  The  mother  did  not  fail  to  praife 
daily  the  merits  of  her  daughter,  nor 
to  feafon  her  panegyric  with  the  bit- 
terefi:  farcafms  againft  her  filters  of 
the  opera.  “  My  Sophy,"  faid  fhe, 
“  is  not  like  thofe  wretched  wonaen 
that  you  fee,  who  are  all — who  •  ^ 

*  *  ♦  ♦  4k 

She  is  difereet  and  gentle,  and,  thank 
God,  educated  in  the  right  way.”  I 
am  perfuaded  that  (he  was  difereet, 
for  flic  pofTcfTed  perfectly  the  genius 
of  her  trade,  and  thought  foiely  of 
making  her  fortune. 

E.  She  coll  you  then  a  great  deal 
of  money  ? 

R.  This  It  was  that  began  to  em- 
barrafs  me.  I  had  already  got  into 
debt,  for  I  no  longer  dared  to  a(k 
money  of  my  father,  who  had  com¬ 
plained  heavily  of  my  extravagance, 
and  threatened  to  fend  me  no  more 
fupplies.  I  mentioned  this  one  day 
to  my  miftrefs :  “  What  fignifies 
that?  (replied  ftie),  I  have  enough 
for  us  both;’'  and  (hying  thefe  words, 
fhe  went  to  her  defk  with  a  grace 
that  1  fliall  never  forget,  and  took 
out  of  it  a  purfe  of  a  hundred  louis, 
which  (he  put  into  my  hand, giving  me 
at  the  fame  time  a  mod  delicious  kifs. 

E»  Timeo  Danact  et  dnna  ferentes^ 
(I  fear  a  girl  and  a  Greek  whcil  they 
make  prefents.) 

R.  I  had  forgot  Virgil ;  my  mif¬ 
trefs  had  found  me  other  ftudies  ;  I 
was  affected  by  her  behaviour  and  her 
kifs,  and  thefe  words, 

Travaillonix  trav  at  lions  gaiment^ 

Et  l*amour  tiendra  lieu  d* argent ; 

(Let  us  labour  gaily,  and  love  will 
fupply  the  place  of  money  ;) 

M 


fung  with  an  exprefllon  that  I  cannot 
defcribe,  appeared  to  me  to  contain 
fo  delicious  a  fentiment,  and  fo  juft 
reafoning,  that  I  thought  no  more 
cither  of  my  father  or  my  creditors. 

The  Provencal  ruined  me  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  any  thing  but  her 
pleafures.  This  Parifian  had  no  ca¬ 
prices,  and  had  but  one  marked  paf- 
fion;  that  was  avarice.  I  gave  her 
willingly,  becaufe  (he  never  afked  any 
thing,  but  let  all  appear  the  effe^l  of 
my  liberality.  Her  mother,  indeed, 
praifed  generofity  a  good  deal.  She 
had  even  reduced  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  to  this  fingle  one  ;  and  at 
Chriftnflas  fhe  proved  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  give  her  daughter  a  diamond 
necklace  for  her  new  year’s  gift. — 
was  a  ferious  affair ;  the  price 
thirty  thoufandvHvrcs.  Milord 
,  (he  told  me,  had  given  one  to 
his  miftrefs,  who  received  three  or  four 
other  men  every  day.  The  German 


dangers  they  are  going  to  encoun¬ 
ter.”  Our  author  likewife,  very  pro¬ 
perly,  cenfures  thofe  ‘‘  fenfelefs  fa¬ 
thers  who  expofe  their  fons,  before 
the  age  of  readon,  to  dangers  from 
which  they  cannot  cfcape  but  by  a 
miracle.  The  Ruffian  wanted  nei¬ 
ther  fenfe  nor  education  ;  but  he  had 
no  view  in  leaving  his  country,  ex¬ 
cept  to  avtufe  hivifdf;  a  term  at  Paris 
fynonymous  to  that  of  ruining  hini^ 

(To  be  contiued. ) 

# 

Poetical  Epijlle  from  Florizel  to  Per- 
dita,  *i\)ith  Perdica*/  Anfwer.  4/f. 
2  s,  6  d.  Stockdale,  London. 

Amongst  the  many  fliamcful 
abufes  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  which  have  lately  difgraced  the 
regions  of  literature,  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  that  licentious  feurrility 
which  is  every  day  throwm  out  againft 
the  t\vo  greateft  charaders  in  this 
kingdom,  and  their  amiable  family- 
The  author  of  this  poem  has,  in  a 
profe  introduction  to  it,  which  he 
calls  a  Difeourfe  on  the  Education 
of  Princes,  raked  together  a  heap  of 
the  moft  infamous  falfehoods,  and 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  inveCtive 
againft  his  S— n,  that,  in  any  age 
or  nation  but  our  own,  would  foon 
have  met  with  the  punifhment  it  de- 
ferves.  What  treatment,  indeed,  in 
any  well  regulated  (late,  would  be  too 
fevere  for  a  fellow  who  has  the  auda¬ 
city  openly  to  advance,  in  print,  that 
it  had  been  better  for  the  fubjeCls 
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I 
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of  this  kingdom,  if  his  M - y  had 

been  as  early  acquainted  "with  maf- 
qiierades  and  brothels  as  his  brothers 

and  fons  that  “  his  r — 1  c - 1 

not  only  winks  at  the  intrigues  of  her 
cldeft  hope,  but  has  condefcended  to 
fmilc  very  gracioufly  upon  the  objc<Jl 
of  his  phafures  that  “  the  B — p 

of  Of - h  is  gone  abroad  upon  a 

very  different  plan  than  to  mend 
cither  himfelf  or  the  world that 
**  the  fubjeds  of  the  moll  defpoiic 
countries  are  happier  than  Englilh- 
inen  with  all  their  pretended  liber¬ 
ties,^^  &c.  &c.  See, 

‘  The  Epillle  itfelf,  which  is  fiippof- 
ed  to  convey  the  fentiments  ot  Flo- 
rizel,  or  the  P —  of  W — ,  to  Perdiia, 

or  Mrs  R  - - ,  is  indeed  perfedly 

innocent,  being  too  dull  and  ill-writ¬ 
ten  to  do  any  harm,  though  to  the 
laft  degree  loofe  and  licentious. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  bell 
lines  in  it: 

You  taught  me  what  it  was  to  be  a 
man. 

And  baffled  all  my  royal  father's  plan. 

His  modeft  mannevs  and  parental  care 
Bade  me  ruipe^t  th'  allurements  of  the 
fair  j 

Taught  me  to  think  no  happincfi*  in  life. 
Until  permitted  by  his  will  a  wife. 
Donatilic  comfort  true  1  faw  at  home, 
Nor  could  th*  e^umple  more  coiiiplcicly 
come. 

Bur  when  I  faw  you  walk  the  fctnicllage. 
His  voice  no  more  was  dread,  nor  coun 
tcl  fage. 

Your  gait,  your  look,  with  fafcinatingfkill, 
X*cd  me  a  captive  'gainft  my  fcnle  and 
will. 

My  mind  remembered  what  before  was 
told, 

But  wilhcs  then  were  young  and  lefTons 
old. 

In  vain  my  Governor  had  caft  a  frown ; 
To  win  the  fair,  Pd  even  fpurn  a  crown. 
No  cares  of  empire  ftiall  my  foul  perplex, 
Untefs  I've  liberty  throughout  the  fex.'* 

The  reader  wmU  fee,  by  this  fhort 
quotation,  tii..t  the  author  of  the 
Epiftle,  whatever  talents  he  rnay  have 
for  abufe  and  defamation,  is  a  very 
conteiaptlblc  poetj  and  happy  it  is 


for  fociety  in  general,  and  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  it,  that  a  malevolent  wri¬ 
ter,  who  manifclls  fuch  llrong  incli¬ 
nation  to  do  mifchict,  Ihould  thus 
miferably  fail  in  the  execution.  C. 

Fatal  Kiss  ;  a  P'yem.  4/;-, 
Is,  6d,  Baldwin,  LonduU. 

This  poem,  we  are  informed, 
is  written  by  an  unfortunate 
young  lady ;  the  fingular  and  melan¬ 
choly  circumftances  of  whofe  life  may, 
perhaps,  be  one  day  offered  to  the 
public,  to  the  confufien  and  difgrace 
of  a  man  whole  fortune  and  rank 
would  not  have  the  power  to  ihield 
him  from  the  cenfure  and  delcftation 
of  every  perfon  who  has  the  true 
principles  of  honour  and  humanity. 

After  this  declaration,  we  may 
cafily  fuppofc  the  fubjedl  of  this  poem 
is  her  fedudlon  and  ruin.  She  inge- 
niouffy  tells  us,  that  the  law  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  man  alleep,  and  took  the 
opportunity  (which  W’as  rather  impru¬ 
dent)  to  Real  a  kifs,  the  fatal  caule, 
as  it  afterw’ards  proved,  of  all  her 
calamities. 

It  is  iinpofllble  to  read  this  piece 
w’ithout  a  mixture  of  adniiiation  and 
pity.  It  is  publlfhcd  with  a  benevolent 
clcfign,  to  w'arn  young  ladies  againd 
the  fnares  that  arc  laid  for  them  by 
vicious  men. 

I'he  following  invocation  is  given 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  many  beauties 
in  this  affeiRing  poem  ; 

Spirit  of  Charity,  dirr^  my  pen; 

To  thee  I  dcdicatp  tl  c  peiilive  drain  ; 

Thou  know’fl  my  nwilvc^,  and  thou  fec’fl  my 
luart. 

As  full  cf  anguifh,  as  devoid  of  art. 

Benignly  doopirg  from  thy  bright  ahuMle, 

Fad  by  the  awful  right  hand  ot  thy  God, 
Woud’d  thou  my  burning  hoiorn  but  inlpirc. 
And  touch  my  hallow’d  numbers  with  thy  firej 
Idltc  the  rare  aloe,  whofe  expiring  root 
With  one  lad  effort  vijt’roufly  doth  fnoot. 

And  from  its  barrennefs  fublimely  rile, 
Blooming,  and  breathing  inccnle  to  the  fkies  ; 
Sweet  diould  afeend  tl>c  incentc  of  my  breath. 
And  iilc  pudi  fuith  her  f^cfl  bloom  in  death. 
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7he  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON, 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Kin^s 
Bench,  Monday,  February  1781* 

[P.  64.] 

Mr  Er 8  Ki  If  E  V  Speech  concluded* 

R  BQWEN  fays,  his  Lordlhip  be- 
pan  by  bidding  them  be  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  ftcady-^not  fteady  alone 
—though  if  that  had  been  the  exprtfr 
fton,  fingly  by  itfelf,  I  (hould  not  have 
been  alraid  to  meet  it ;  but  be  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  fteady  !  Gentlemen,  1 
am  iodifferent  what  other  expreflions  of 
dubious  interpretation  are  mixed  with 
ihefe,  for  you  are  trying  whether  my 
noble  friend  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
with  a  decidedly  hoftile  m>nd ; 
and  as  1  flull,  on  the  recapitulation 
of  our  own  evidence,  trace  him  in  your 
recollection  without  fpot  or  ftain,  down 
to  the  very  moment  when  the  impu¬ 
ted  words  w«rc  fpoken,  you  will  hard¬ 
ly  forfake  the  whole  innocent  context  of 
bisbehaviour,  and  torture  your  inventions 
to  collect  the  blackcft  fyftem  of  guilt, 
darting  up  in  a  moment,  without  being 
previoufty  concerted,  or  being  afterwar<i8 
carried  into  execution. 

Firft,  What  arc  the  words  by  which  you, 
arc  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Icgiflaturc 
was  to  be  frightened  into  compliance,  and 
to  be  coerced  if  terror  (hould  fail  ?  “  Be 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  fteady  ;  you  are  a 
good  people ;  yours  is  a  good  caufe*  His 
Majefty  is  a  gracious  Monarch*  and  when 
he  hears  that  all  his  people,  ten  miles 
round,  arc  cohering,  he  will  itnd  to  his 
mtnifters  to  repeal  the  aCt.”  God  of  hea¬ 
ven  !  Gentlemen,  by  what  rules  of  con-. 
ftruCtioD  can  fnch  an  addrefs  to  unarmed, 
defencelefs  men,  be  tortured  into  treafo- 
nable  guilt?  It  is  impafiible  to  do  it,  wnth- 
obt  pronouncirg,  even  in  the  total  abfence 
of  all  proof  of  fraud  or  deceit  in  the 
fpeaket,  that  quiet  figniftes  tumult  and 
uproar,  and  that  peace  figniftes  war  apd 
rebellion. 

•  Gentlemen,  I  before  obferved,  that  it 
was  moft  important  for  you  to  remember, 
that  with  this  exhortation  to  quiet  the 
confidence  in  the  King,  the  evidence  of 
the  other  witneffes  clofird  j  even  Mr  An- 
ftruther,  who  was  a  long  time  afterwards 
in  the  lobby,  and  heard  nothing  further  ; 
fb  that  if  Mr  Bpwea  had  been  out  of  the 


cafe  altogether,  what  would  the  amount 
have  been  ?  Why  (imply,  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  having  a (fembled  an  unarmed  in- 
ofFcnfive  multitude  in  St  George’s- fields, 
to  prefent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  and 
finding  them  beginning  to  be  tumultuous, 
to  the  difeontent  of  the  Men»bcrs  and  the 
diferedit  of  the  caufe,  defined  them  to 
give  it  up,  but  to  continue  to  (hew  their 
zeal  for  the  legal  objtCl  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  to  manifeft  that  zeal 
quietly  and  peaceably,  and  not  to  defpair 
of  fuccefs  ;  fince,  though  the  Houfe  waa 
not  difpofed  to  liften  to  it,  they  had  a 
gracious  Sovereign  who  would.  This  is 
the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  whole. 
They  were  not,  even  by  any  one  ambi¬ 
guous  expreflTion,  encouraged  to  trull  to 
their  numbers  as  fufficient  to  overawe  the 
Houfe,  or  to  their  llrength  lo.compel  it, 
nor  to  the  prudence  of  the  ftate  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  ncceffity,  but  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  King,  in  compliance  with  the  wiihes 
of  his  people, 

Mr  Bowen,  however,  thinks  proper  to 
proceed;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  particu¬ 
larly  attend  to  the  fequel  of  bis  evidence. 
He  (lands  Tingle  in  all  the  reft  that  he  fayp, 
which  might  entitle  me  to  a(k  you  abfo- 
lutely  to  rejrdt  it ;  but  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  your  believing  it  every  word  it  you 
can*;  becaufe,  if  inconfiftcncies  prove  any 
thing,  they  prove  that  there  is  nothing  of 
that  deliberation  which  eonftitutes  guilt, 
Imean  to  be  correal  as  to  his  fwords*  [Looks 
at  hia  words  which  he  had  taken  downj. 
He  fays,  **  that  Lord  George  told  the 
people,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  introduce  the  bill  into  Scotland  ;  and 
that  they  had  no  redrefs,  till  the  mafs- 
houfes  were  pulled  down.  That  Lord 
Weymouth  then  fent  official  afliirances, 
that  it  (liould  not  be  extended  to  them.” 
Gentlemen,  why  is  Mr  Bowen  called  by 
the  Crown  to  tell  you  this  ?  The  reafon  is 
pljtin,-r-bccaufe  the  Crown,  confeioua 
thal  it  could  make  no  caufe  of  treafon 
from  the  reft  of  the  evidence  in  the  fober 
judgment  of  law,  a.ware  that  it  had  pro¬ 
ved  no  purpofe  or  a<ft  of  force  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  to  give  countenance  to  the 
accufation,^  much  Icfs  to  warrant  a  con- 
vi^iop,  found  it  neceflary  to  hold  up  the 
noble  prifoner  as  the  wicked  and  cruel 
author  of  ail  thofe  calamities,  in  which 
every  man’s  paftipns  might  be  fuppofed  to 
come  in  to  aifift  his  judgment  to  de¬ 
cide.  They  therefore  make  him  fpeak  in 
acnigmas  to  the  multitude ;  not  telling 

tbcm  to  do  mifehief*  in  order  to  fuccccd;* 
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but  that  by  mifchicf  in  Scotland)  fuccefa 
had  been  obtained.  Gentlemen,  if  Mr 
Bowen  had  even  ended  here,  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  conceive  fiich  a  conftrudtion  could  he 
decently  hazarded,  after  all  the  witnefTrs 
we  have  called  ;  how  much  left  when  af¬ 
ter  the  dark  infinuations  which  fuch  ex- 
preflions  might  otherwife  have  been  ar¬ 
gued  to  convey,  the  very  fame  witncfi,  on 
whofe  teftimony  alone  they  are  to  be  be¬ 
lieved, and  whomuft  be  credited  or  difere- 
dited  in  totOf  takes  out  the  fting  himfelf, 
by  giving  them  fuch  an  immediate  con¬ 
text  and  conclution,  as  renders  the  pro- 
polition  ridiculous,  which  his  evidence  is 
brought  forward  to  eftabliih ;  for,  he  fays, 
that  Lord  George,  inftantly  afterwards, 
addrefled  himfelf  thus; — “Beware  of  evil- 
minded  perfons,  who  may  mix  among 
you  and  do  mifchkf,  the  blame  of  which 
will  be  imputed  to  y»'U.’^  Gentlemen, if 
you  reflect  on  the  flander  which  I  told 
you  fell  upon  the  Proteftants  in  Scotland; 
by  the  a^s  of  the  rabble  there,  I  am  fure 
that  you  will  fee  the  words  are  capable  of 
an  eafy  explanation*  But  as  Mr  Bowen 
concluded  with  telling  you,  that  he  he^rd 
them  in  the  midft  of  noife  and  confufion, 
and  as  I  can  only  take  them  from  him,  1 
(hall  not  make  an  attempt  to  collect  them 
into  one  confident  difeourfe,  fo  as  to  give 
them  a  decided  meaning  in  favour  of  my 
client;  bccaufel  have  repeatedly  told  you, 
that  words  imperfectly  heard,  and  par¬ 
tially  related,  cannot  be  fo  reconciled. 
ButthlsI  will  fav,that  he  mud  be  a  ruffian^ 
and  not  a  lawyer,  who  would  dare  to  leh 
an  Engliih  Jury  that  fuch  ambiguous 
words,  hemmed  clofely  in  between  olheri!' 
not  only  innocent  but  meritorious,  are  tr 
be  adopted  to  conditiite  guilt,  by  reject¬ 
ing  both  introduction  and  lequel,  with 
which  they  are  abfolutely  irreconcileable 
and  inconfiftent.  Forif  ambiguous  word:*, 
when  coupled  wiih  aCtion?,  decypher  tht 
mind  of  the  aCtor,  fo  as  to  edablifli  the 
prefumption  of  guilt,  will  not  fuch  as  are 
plainly  innocent  and  unamhigiiouB  go  a. 
far  as  to  repeal  fuch  prefumption  ? 

Is  innocence  more  difficult  of  proof 
than  the  moft  malignant  wickednefn? 
Gentlemen,  1  fee  that  your  minds  nveh 
at  fuch  fliocking  prcpofitlons.  1  befeech 
you  to  forgive  me;  1  am  afraid  that  my 
zeal  for  my  client  has  led  me  to  offer  ob- 
fervations  which  I  ought  in  jufticeto  have 
believed,  that  every  honeft  mind  would 
feel  the  truth  of  with  pain  and  abhor^ 
rcoce,  without  being  pointed  out. 


[MrErfkine  having  difenffed  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wiineffes  of  the  Crowp, 
afterwards  laid  open  to  the  jury  the 
defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  aa 
arifing  out  of  the  teftimony  of  the 
witnelfes  called  to  fupport  his  cafe, 
which,  to  infert  without  breaking 
it,  and  deftroying  the  connection, 
would  take  up  too  much  r#om  ;  but 
the  following  recapitulation  of  ir, 
with  which  he  concluded  his  addrefs 
to  the  jury,  givesaftrong  idea  ot  the 
wholc*J 

Gentlemen,  yon  hive  now  heard,  upon 
the  iblemn  oaths  cf  honeft  difintercfted 
men,  a  faithful  hiftory  of  the  conduct  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  from  the  day  that 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Proteftant 
Affociation,  to  the  day  that  he  w.^8  com¬ 
mitted  a  prifoner  to  the  Tower;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  attention  with 
which  1  have  been  honoured  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  th^t  you  have  ftiil  kept  in  your 
minds  the  principles  to  which  I  eiitreateil 
you  would  apply  it,  and  that  you  have 
meafured  it  all  by  that  ftandard. 

You  have  now  therefore  only  to  look 
back  to  the  whole  of  it  together,  to  re¬ 
lied  on  all  you  have  beard  concerning 
him,  to  trace  him  in  your  recolledion 
through  every  part  of  the  tranfaCtion, 
arid  confidering  it  with  one  manly,  liberal 
view,  to  afk  your  own  honeft  hearts, 
whether  you  can  lay  that  that  n  tbie  and 
unfortunate  youth  is  a  wicked  and  deli¬ 
berate  traitor,  who  dtf'ervei,  by  your 
verdid,  to  feffera  fhamtful  and  ignonti- 
nious  death,  and  to  ftain  the  antieot  ho¬ 
nour*  of  his  houfe  for  ever. 

The  crime  that  the  Crown  would  have 
fixed  upon  him  is,  that  he  affcmbled  the 
Proteftant  Affociation  round  the  H^ufe 
of  Commons,  not  merely  to  influence  and 
prrluade  Parliament  by  the  earneftnefs 
of  their  fupplicitions,  but  actually  to 
coerce  it  by  noftde,  rebellious  force;— 
th>t  finding  himfelf  difappointetl  in  the 
fuccefs  of  that  coercion,  be  afterwards 
»•  cited  his  followers  to  abolifh  the  legal 
indulgcncies  to  Papifts,  which  ih^'objed 
of  the*  petition  was  to  ret>fal|  by  the 
burning  of  their  hoiifes  of  worlhip,  and 
the  deftrudion  of  their  prr>pcrty,  which 
ended  allaft  in  a  g'-neral  attack  on  the 
pr<.|»crty  of  all  orders  of  men,  religions 
tud  civil,  on  the  public  trcafurcs  of  the 
nation,  ar-d  on  the  very  being  of  the  go- 
[  ’  -"rnment. 

I  To  fupport  a  charge  of  fo  atrociout 
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and  unnatural  a  complexion,  the  laws  of 
^c  moft  arbitrary  nations  would  require 
the  moft  incontrovertible  proof;  either 
the  villain  muft  have  bceu  taken  in  the 
overt  a^t  of  vrickcdaels,  or  if  he  worked 
in  fecrct  on  others,  his  guilt  rnuft  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  coohftent  tenor 
of  hU  conduct,  or  by  the  difeovery  of 
feme  plot  or  confpiracy ;  the  very  wurft 
ipquifiior  that  ever  dealt  in  blood  would 
vindicate  the  torture,  at  lead  by  plauh* 
bility  and  the  fcmblance  of  truth. 

What  evidence,  then,  will  a  jury  of 
Englilbmen  expedt  from  the  fervants  of 
the  crown  of  England  before  they  deliver 
up  a  brother  accufed  before  them  to  ig¬ 
nominy  and  death  ?  What  proof  will  their 
confcicnccb  require?  What  will  their  plain 
and  manly  uiiderftandings  accept  of? 
What  does  the  immemorial  cuftom  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  written  law  of  this 
land,  warrant  them  in  demanding  ?  No* 
thing  lefs,  in  any  cafe  of  blood,  than  the 
cleared  and  moft  unequivocal  proof ;  but 
in  this^cafe  the  has  not  even  trufted 
to  the  humanity  and  juftice  of  our  gene¬ 
ral  law,  but  has  faid,  in  plain,  rough,  ex- 
prefTivc  terms,  proveably,  that  is,  fays 
Lord  C(*ke,  not  upon  conjectural  pre- 
fumptions,  or  inferences,  or  (trains  of 
wit,  but  upon  direCt  and  plain  proof ;  for 
tfie  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  conti* 
Hues  that  great  lawyer,  did  not  ufe  the 
word  probably,  for  then  a  common  argu¬ 
ment  might  have  ferved,  but  provtab/y, 
which  (ignifieB  the  highelt  force  of  de- 
roonftration.  And  what  evidence.  Gen- 
tlemcD  of  the  Jury,  does  the  Crown  offer 
to  you  in  compliance  with  theft  found 
and  facred  dodrincs  of  juftice?  A  few 
broken,  interrupted,  disjointed  wordt, 
without  context  or  connection,  utteted 
by  the  fpeaker  in  agitation  and  heat,  and 
beard  by  thole,  who  relate  them  to  you, 
in  the  midft  of  tumult  and  confufton ; 
and  even  tbofe  words,  mutilated  as  they 
are,  in  direCf  oppofttion  to,  and  inconlifr 
tent  with  repeated  and  earoclt  declara¬ 
tions  delivered  at  the  very  fame  lime, 
and  on  the  very  fame  occafion,  related  to 
you  by  a  much  greater  number  of  per- 
fons,  and  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  hja  conduct,  proved 
to  you  by  refpeCtable  witnefles,  whom  w  e 
only  ccafed  calling,  becaufe  human  life 
would  have  bceu  too  ihort  to  bear  the 
Iremainder. 

What  can  be  added  to  fuch  obferva- 
tioni,  which  even, if  they  were  Icfs  clear, 
carry  their  own  explanation  in  every  one 


of  your  minds?  Which  of  us  all/*  Gentle¬ 
men,  would  be  fafe,  ftanding  at  the  bar 
of  God  and  man,  if  we  were  to  br  judged, 
not  by  the  regular  current  of  our  lives 
and  converfations,  but  by  detached  and 
unguarded  cxprelTions,  nicked  up  by  ma¬ 
lice,  and  recorded  without  conirxi  or 
circumftances  againft  Ub,  though  direCtly 
iiiconiiftent  with  other  exprefTions  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  fame  time  on  the  fame  fub- 
jcCt,  and  though  repugnant  u.  tht  whole 
tenor  of  our  deportment  and  behaviour? 
Yet  fuch  u  the  only  evidence  on  which  the 
Crown  afks  you  to  dip  your  hande,  and 
to  ftain  your  confciences  in  the  innocent 
blood  of  the  noble  and  unfortunate  youth 
who  ftands  before  you.  On  the  fingic 
evidence  of  the  words  which  you  have 
heard  from  their  witnefles  f/or  m)hat  but 
words  ha*ve  youheOidPJ  which  even  bad 
they  ftojd  uncontroverted  by  the  proofs 
with  which  we  have  fwallowed  them  up, 
or  unexplained  by  circumftances  which 
deftroy  their  malignity,  could  not,  at  the 
very  worft,  amount  in  law  to  more  than 
a  breach  of  the  adt  of  tumultuous  peti^ 
tioning,  if  fuch  an  a6f  ftill  cxifts,  (ince  the 
worft  malice  of  his  enemies  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  out  the  tingle  witnefs  to 
fay,  that  he  ever  directed,  countenanced, 
or  approved  rebellious  force,  againft  the 
legiflatnre  of  his  country;  yet  without 
which  evidence,  it  is  impofiible  to  make 
a  cafe  of  treafon,  by  the  ninft  It  rained 
and  romantic  conllrudtion.  It  is.  indeed, 
aftotiifliing  to  me,  that  men  can  keep  the 
natural  colour  in  their  cheeks,  when  they 
alk  ft>r  blood  on  fuch  a  cafe,  even  it  the 
prifoncr  had  made  no  defence.  But  will 
they  ftiil  continue  to  alk  for  it,  af*er  what 
they  have  heard?  1  will  juft  remind  the 
Solicitor-General,  before  he  begins  his 
reply,  what  matter  he  has  to  encounter 
with. 

That  the  going  up  in  a  body  was  not 
even  originated  by  Lord  George,  but  by 
others  in  his  abfence  ;  that  when  propo- 
fed  by  him  it  was  unanimoufly  adopted 
by  the  whole  Alfociatirn,  and  confe- 
qnently  their  adt  as  much  as  his ;  adopted 
not  in  a  conclave,  but  with  «>pen  doors, 
and  the  refoiutton  publiihed  to  all  the 
world;  known  to  th:*  rni<»ifter3  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  country,  who  did  not 
even  flgnify  to  him,  or  any  body  elfe,  that 
it  was  dangerous  or  illegal ;  that  decency 
and  peace  were  enjoined  and  command^ 
ed,  and  that  very  regularity,  and  thofe 
badges  of  diftindiou,  which  are  now 
turped  intp  the  charge  of  an  boftile  array 
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againft  him,  eiprefsiy  and  publicly  di-  i  tbe  multitude ;  a  conduct  which,  to  the 
re^cd  for  tbc  prefervation  of  peace  and  I  dilbwnour  of  the  crown,  has  been  fcan- 
prevention  of  tumult ;  to  fecure  which,  I  daloufly  turned  againft  him,  and  proiec- 
there  was  not  even  a  walking- ftick  to  be  I  tion-,  which  he  granted  publicly  in  the 
feen  amongft  them,  and  their  denoeanor  I  coach  of  the  Sheriff  of  London,  wh«>m  he 
perfectly  peaceable,  till  it  was  apparently  I  was  aifilling  in^his  office  of  magiftracy* 
difgraced  by  the  ads  of  a  villainous  ban-  1  are  produced  in  evidence  againft  him,  al- 
dilli,  which  have  been  feparated  from  the  I  though  protedions  of  a  limilar  nature 
Proteftant  Affociation  by  the  moft  un-  1  were,  to  the  knoa ledge  of  the  whole 
controvertible  proofs,  and  which,  even  if  I  Privy  Council,  granted  by  Mr  FiOier 
not  fo  feparated,  could  not  have  affided  1  himleif,  who  now  ftands  in  my  prdence 
Lord  George,  but  by  bringing  home  their  I  unreproved,  who,  if  the  crown  bad  lum- 
condud  to  him.  I  moned  him,  durft  have  called  him,  would 

While  the  Houfe  was  deliberating,  he  I  have  explained  them,  fo  as  to  remove 
repeatedly  intreatrd  them  to  behave  with  I  every  imputation  of  guilt, 
decency. and  peace,  and  retire  to  their  I  Wuat  then  has  produced  this  trial  for 
houfes;  but  he  knew’  not  that  he  was  I  high  treafon  ?  or  given  it,  when  predu* 
fneaking  to  the  enemies  of  his  caufe. —  I  ced,  the  ferioufnefs  and  lolemnity  it 
When  they  at  laft  difperfed,  no  man  I  wears?  What  but  the  inverfion  of  all 
thought  or  imagined  that  treafon  had  I  jufticc,  by  judging  from  coiirtquences, 
been  committed,  and  his  Lordlhip  was  I  inftead  of  from  caufe  and  defigns.  What 
carried  home  by  Sir  James  Lowrher,  a  I  but  the  artful  manner  in  which  the  crown 
gentleman  of  the  firft  foruine  and  eba-  I  has  endeavoured  to  blend  the  petitioning 
ra^er,  who  tells  lu,  that  on  the  coach  I  in  a  body,  and  the  zeal  with  which  an 
being  furroiUKled  by  the  mob,  Lord  I  animated  dilpolitioo  conducted  it,  with 
George  bcfccched  them  to  be  quiet,  and  I  the  melancholy  crimes  that  f-Ilowcd ; 
lo  difperfe,  or  Parliament  would- never  I  crimes,  w  hich  the  lhamefni  indolence  of 
liften  to  their  petition.  He  then  return-  I  our  magiftrates,  which  the  total  extinc- 
cd  to  bed,  where  he  lay  unconfeious  that  I  tion  of  all  police  and  government,  fuffer- 
ruffians  were  ruining  him  by  their  difor-  1  ed  to  be  comrtiitted  in  broad  day,  in  the 
ders  in  the  night.  On  Monday  he  pub-  I  dilirium  of  druukennefa,  and  by  an  unar- 
liffied  an  advertifement,  reviling  the  an-  I  med  banditti,  without  a  rctuge  from  ihc 
Ihors  of  thefc  riots  ;  and,  as  the  Protef-  1  inltant  gripe  ot  juilice  ;  a  banditti  with 
tant  caufe  had  been  wickedly  made  the  I  whom  the  afiociated  Proteftauts  and 
pretext  for  them,  enjoining  all  who  wiffi-  I  their  Prefident  had  no  manner  uf  conntc- 
ed  well  to  it  to  behave  like  good  citizens.  I  lion,  and  whbfe  caufe  they  overturned. 
Nor  has  the  crown  even  attempted  to  1  difhonoured,  and  mined, 
prove,  that  he  had  cither  given,  or  that  I  How  unchriltian  then  is  it  to  attempt, 
he  afterwards  gave  fecret  inftruAions  in  I  without  evidence,  to  infciii  your  imagt- 
oppofttion  lo  that  public  admonition.—  I  nations,  who  are  upon  your  oaths,  ilif- 
Hc  afterwards,  begged  an  audience  to  re-  I  paifionately  and  difintcreiledly  to  try  the 
ceive  the  King's  commands;  he  waited  I  iffcuccof  affiembling  a  muliitudc  v^iih  a 
on  the  minifters  ;  he  attended  his  duty  in  I  petition  to  repeal  a  law',  which  has  h.ip- 
parliament ;  and  when  the  multitude,  I  pened  fo  often  in  all  our  memories  he* 
amongft  whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  I  fore,  by  blending  it  with  ail  the  future 
the  aflbeiated  Proteftants,  again  affiem-  I  cataltrophe,  on  which  wery  man's  mind 
bled  on  the  Tuefday,  under  pretence  of  I  may  be  foppofed  to  retain  fome  drg  te 
the  Proteftant  caufe,  he  offered  his  fer-  of  irritation  1  O  fie  !  O  fie  !  It  is  taking 
vices,  and  read  a  refoiution  of  the  Houfe  the  advantage  of  all  the  infirmities  of  na- 
to  them,  accompanied  with  every  expof-  ture.  Do  they  wiffi  you,  while  you  are 
tulation  w'hich  a  zeal  for  peace  could  liftening  to  the  evidence,  to  coninr^t  it 
poffibly  infpirc  ;  and  bccanle  he  was  with  confcfliMcnees  in  Ipite  ol  realnn  and 
fpcaking  to  ruffians  and  Papifis,  and  not  truth,  in  order  to  bring  the  millffone  cf 
to  the  authors  of  the  petition,  and  who  prejudice  nuind  hib  mnocerd  neck  to 
therefore  could  not  obey,  how  is  that  to  link  him?  If  there  be  fuch  men,  may 
be  imput'd  to  him  ?  (>od  f'lrgtve  them  i:je  atteriipt,  and  in- 

Hc  afterwards  agreeable  to  the  King's  fpire  ytu  with  fortitude  and  wifdoni,  to 
direaions,  attended  the  magiftrates  in  do  your  duly  to  your  fi!!o  w  citizen,  with 
their  duty,  honeftly  and  honourable  tx-  I  calm,  Iteady,  rnuuifi ! 

erting  all  his  powers  toq'iell  the  fury  of  j  GLidlcmcn,  1  have  no  mam.erof  dc»nb! 


i  calm,  Iteady,  rniruifi ! 

j  Girdlcmcn,  1  have  no  mam.erof  dc*nb! 
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that  you  will,  I  am  furc  you  cannot  but 
fee,  notwithftanding  my  great  inability, 
Increafed  by  perturbation  of  mind,  ari- 
fing,  thank  God,  from  no  difhoneft  caufe, 
that  there  has  been  not  only  no  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  fix  the  guilt 
of  the  late  commotions  upon  him,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  able 
to  re fift  the  probability,  I  might  almoft 
fay,  the  pollibility  of  the  charge,  not  only 
by  living  wiinelTea,  whom  we  only  ceafed 
to  call  bccaufc  the  trial  never  would  have 
ended,  but  by  the  evidence  of  ail  the 
blood  that  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  that 
guilt  already ;  an  evidence  that  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  is  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  unanfwcrable  that  the  combination 
of  natural  events  ever  brought  together 
for  the  (hield  of  an  innocent  man.  That 
in  trial  of  all  that  black  catalogue  which 
expired  on  the  gibbets,  though  conducted 
by  the  ablcft  fervants  w  the  crown,  with 
••aQ  eye,  and  with  a  laudable  eye,  to  the 
invefiigation  of  the  caufes  of  the  fubjedt 
of  to-day — no  one  faft  appeared,  which 
Hicwcd  any  plan,  any  obje^,  any  leader. 
That,  out  of  forty*  four  tboul'and  perfons 
who  Cgncd  the  petition  of  the  Protef- 
taots,  not  one  out  of  all  that  nunaber  was 
to  be  found  among  tbofe  who  were  con- 
vi<fted,tried,  or evrn  taken  up  onfufpicion. 
And  that,  out  of  all  the  felons  who  were 
let  loofe  from  priipnii,  and  who  ailified 
in  the  dcftrudlion  and  plunder  of  our 
property,  not  a  Tingle  wretch  was  to  be 
found  w  ho  could  even  attempt  to  fave  his 
own  lifr,  by  the  plaulible  promife  of  gi¬ 
ving  evidence  ou  the  prefent  occafion. 

Gentlemen,  w'hat  can  overturn  fuch  a 
^roof  ae  this  \  Surely  a  good  man  might, 
without  Tuperfiition,  believe,  that  fuch  an 
union  of  events  was  fomething  more  than 
the  natural  ilfues  of  life,  and  that  the 
providence  of  God  was  watchful  for  the 
protedion  of  innocence  and  truth  ;  I 
may  now,  therefore,  relieve  you  from  the 
pain  of  herring  me  any  longer,  and  be 
myfelf  relieved  from  the  pain  of  fpeaking 
on  a  fnhjrd  which  agitates  and  diftrefles 
roe — fiiicc  Lord  George  Gordon  fiands 
clear  of  every  hoftile  ad  againft  the  legif 
Irtture  of  his  country,  or  the  properties 
of  his  fellow* fubjeds.  Since  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  condnd  repels  the  traitorous 
purpofe  charecd  by  the  indidment,  my 
t^fk  i*  finilhed  ;  I  »•  ill  not  remind  you  of 
the  long  and  rigorous  imprilonment  he 
has  fuffered,-^!  will  not  fpcak  to  you  of 
his  great  youth,  of  bis  iliuftrious  birth, 
and  of  his  uniformly  animated  and  gcnc.^ 
rou3  zeal  in  parliament  for  tke  cgi^iiu. 


tion  of  bis  country.  Such  topics  might 
be  ufcful  in  the  balance  of  a  doubtful 
cafe;  ycl  even  then,  1  (hould  have  trufted 
to  the  honeft  hearts  of  Boglilhmen,— to 
have  felt  them  without  excitation.  At 
prefent,  the  plain  and  ri^d  rules  of  juf. 
tice  are  fufficient  to  entitle  me  to  your 
verdid,  and  may  God  Almighty,  who  is 
the  facred  Author  of  both,  fill  your 
minds  with  the  deepeft  iropreffions  of 
them,  and  with  virtue  to  follow  thofe 
impreffions!  You  will  then  refiore  my 
innocent  client  to  liberty,  and  me  to  that 
peace  of  mind,  which,  fiiicc  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  that  innocence  in  any  part  depeu* 
ded  on  me,  I  have  never  known. 

Mr  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

May  it  pleaftywr  LnrdJIjip^  andyou"^  ■ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury^ 

T  ih-  now  my  duty,  and  a  very  painful 
one  indeed  it  is,  (cxclufive  of  the  cir- 
cumftauce  of  the  very  long  time  we  have 
here  been  employed,  and  the  fatigue,  I 
am  very  fenfiblc,  you  have  undergone), 
to  be  obliged  to  obferve  to  you  what  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  upon  the  effed  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  againft  the  prifoner. 

I  am  perfedly  convinced,  if  1  was  not 
now  fo  much  exhaufted  as  to  be  equal  to 
very  feeble  efforts  indeed, it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  juftice  to 
the  prefent  cafe.  Many,  I  am  fatisfied,  of 
thofe  who  bear  me,  and  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  evidence,  could  perceive 
I  was  guilty  of  many  omiftions;  that  I 
fuffered  a  variety  of  circumftances  to  pafs 
unnoticed,  material  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  decifion  of  the  cafe.  I  am  alfo  appre- 
benfive,  but  I  cannot  fay  with  much  con-*- 
cern,  though  to  others  1  may  appear, 
even  with  thefe  defrdt,  too  ftrenuous 
perhaps  in  drawing  inferences  from  the 
fads  which  have  been  proved  in  the  cafe, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  prifoner,  that  I 
may  urge  arguments  beyond  their  natu¬ 
ral  force,  and  wifh  you  to  lay  ftrefs  upon 
proofs  that  ought  not  to  carry  much 
force  with  them  ;  And  indeed,  if  I  was  to 
believe,  or  if  aJiy  man  could  believe, 
what  has  been  very  lately  and  frequently 
boldly  and  hardily  afferted,  I  might  be 
afraid  of  fliaring  in  that  cenlure  and 
blame,  which,  in  a  manner  pcrLdly  new 
in  a  Engliih  court  of  judicature,  has  been 
caft  upon  my  learned  friend,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  profbeution,  who  fits  near 
me,— upon  the  witneflea  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  caufe.— and  upon  all  that 
have  had  anv  thing  to  do  with  it. 

[Td  be  continued.^ 


